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8  UPFRONT 

Follow  the  leader 

What  is  the  anatomy  of  a  good  leader?  Perhaps  more  importantly,  what  makes  a  good 
subordinate,  and  what  makes  an  effective  leader-subordinate  relationship?  The  debate 
intensifies  each  year,  while  the  concept  of  leadership  gains  traction  as  a  magnet  for  academic 
and  practical  analysis. 
By  Jim  Donnelly 

12   COVER  STORY 
Head  of  the  class 

Introducing  Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte,  Carleton  University's  new  president  and  vice-chancellor. 
Carleton  and  Runte  are  a  perfect  fit.  With  Runte  at  the  head  of  the  class,  it's  Carleton's  turn 
to  shine,  and  she  plans  on  enjoying  every  success  that  Carleton  experiences. 
By  Kris  Foster 

16  ALUMNI  PROFILES 
Tale  of  the  tape 

Look  around  your  home  or  office.  You'll  likely  see  the  ubiquitous  3M  Post-it  Notes.  The  man 
behind  this  company's  business  and  operations  in  Canada  is  Jim  McSheffrey,  BSc/79,  the  first 
home-grown  executive  to  lead  3M's  Canadian  operations  in  more  than  50  years. 
By  Erin  Sweet 

A  touch  of  gold 

From  a  shy  teenaged  girl  working  behind  the  candy  counter  at  a  movie  theatre  in  Montreal, 
to  being  named  one  of  the  most  powerful  business  women  in  the  United  States  by  Fortune, 
so  goes  the  story  of  Christina  Gold,  BA/69,  and  her  Midas  touch. 
By  Kris  Foster 
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40    FACULTY  FOCUS 
A  natural  leader 

The  call  of  the  wild  led  Michael  Runtz,  BScHons/87,  an  instructor  in  the  department  of 
biology,  to  nature  at  a  young  age.  Ever  since,  he  has  been  trying  to  instill  that  same  passion 
and  wonder  in  others  through  teaching,  lectures  and  his  own  call  of  the  wild. 
By  Amanda  Costen 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


Each  issue  of  Carleton  University  Magazine  starts  off  as  a  single  word,  a 
theme.  We  follow  that  word  until  the  issue  is  finished,  trying  to  connect 
the  various  articles  and  columns  to  that  word.  The  word  we  chose  for  this 
issue  was  easy  to  follow:  leaders.  At  the  outset  of  planning  it  was  mentioned  that 
business  magazines  often  turn  to  the  topic  of  leadership  when  they  have  nothing 
substantial  to  report.  The  issue  could  have  become  one  filled  with  the  rhetoric  of 
corporate  culture  and  strategic  vision.  Fortunately,  that  is  an  easy  pitfall  to  avoid 
when  you  have  the  diversity  and  breadth  of  leaders  that  we  have  at  Carleton.  We 
employ  leaders,  we  educate  leaders  and  we  study  leaders  and  leadership.  Simply 
put,  educators  and  academics  are  an  often  overlooked  subset  of  leaders.  It  was 
time  they  received  a  moment  in  the  leadership  spotlight. 

Consider  our  cover  story,  highlighting  Carleton's  new  president  and  vice-chan- 
cellor: Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte.  A  passionate  life-long  learner,  and  a  leader  in  aca- 
demia  for  26  years,  Runte  has  led  by  example  since  arriving  on  campus  in  July.  Her 
story  is  one  that  highlights  challenges  and  successes  and,  more  importantly,  the 
passion  needed  to  turn  those  challenges  into  successes.  It's  something  Runte  has 
been  able  to  do  throughout  her  career  and  will  continue  to  do  at  Carleton,  a  place 
she  says  has  endless  possibilities. 

Another  angle  we  took  was  to  examine  the  anatomy  of  a  leader.  The  faculty  and 
staff  at  Carleton,  leaders  in  their  own  right,  shared  their  views  on  leadership,  and 
discussed  what  combination  of  qualities  and  skills  makes  a  great  leader.  Our  experts 
in  every  faculty  also  examined  the  other  side  of  the  coin:  what  makes  a  good  follower, 
and  what  elements  are  necessary  for  the  leader-follower  relationship  to  succeed. 

Carleton  alumni,  now  numbering  more  than  1 10,000  around  the  world,  are  leading 
the  way  as  well.  Two  stories  in  this  issue — Jim  McSheffrey,  BSc/79,  president  of  3M 
Canada,  and  Christina  Gold,  BA/69,  president  and  CEO  of  Western  Union — show  that  an 
education  allows  you  to  follow  paths  leading  to  pretty  interesting  places. 

The  future  generation  of  leaders  is  in  good  hands  too.  The  programs  and  classes 
that  Carleton  students  have  access  to  are  impressive.  The  Mindtrust  Leadership 
Development  program  and  the  leadership  development  opportunities  offered  by 
the  First  Year  Experience  Office  are  just  a  couple  of  examples  that  will  ensure  that, 
just  as  current  alumni  are  leading  the  way,  so  too  will  future  alumni. 

Unfortunately,  many  stories  were  left  untold.  There  are  too  many  leaders  with  a 
Carleton  connection  and  too  few  pages  in  the  magazine.  That  may  sound  like  the 
rhetoric  we  tried  so  hard  to  avoid,  but  it  speaks  volumes  about  Carleton  and  it's 
something  to  be  proud  of. 

So,  read  on  and  enjoy.  Follow  one  word  and  see  where  it  takes  you. 


Kris  Foster 
Editor 
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FROM  THE  TOP 


Leaders  inspire,  creating  the  desire  and  context  for 
change.  They  are  teachers,  coaches,  and  mentors  as 
well  as  builders.  True  leaders  are  pioneers  in  space 
and  time,  embodying  the  best  humanity  has  to  offer.  They 
express  powerful  ideas  and  ideals  and  themselves  provide 
us  the  example  we  need  to  move  the  world  forward.  Leaders 
are  great  thinkers  and  artists,  like  Rodin  or  Riopelle  who 
capture  the  essence  of  thought.  They  are  scientists  and  ex- 
plorers like  Newton  and  Champlain  pushing  the  envelope 
of  human  knowledge  and  endurance.  They  are  diplomats 
and  revolutionaries  from  Pearson  to  Gandhi,  often  filling  us 
with  admiration  and  the  desire  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
Leaders  are  women  like  Olympe  de  Gouge  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  and  the  Female  Citi- 
zen. Leaders  are  our  parents  and  friends  who  give  us  the 
courage  to  study  and  learn  and  pursue  our  highest  goals. 

All  that  is  possible  today  finds  its  foundations  in  the  past. 
Since  its  creation,  this  university  has  been  served  and  led  by 
a  series  of  dedicated  and  vigorous  chancellors,  board  chairs 
and  members,  presidents,  vice-presidents,  deans  and  chairs. 
They  laid  the  cornerstones  of  the  buildings  we  now  enjoy. 
They  built  the  programs  we  now  offer.  They  hired  our  won- 
derful faculty  and  staff.  They  attracted  the  fine  students  who 
have  become  devoted  alumni  and  leaders  not  only  in  Canada 
but  on  the  world  stage.  They  laid  the  solid  and  thoughtful 
foundations  for  Carleton's  lovely  campus  and  engaged  com- 
munity where  creative  scholars  dedicated  to  solving  the  real 
problems  of  our  world  pursue  cutting-edge  research. 

Carleton  University  is  a  veritable  hot  bed  of  leadership 
with  innovative  academic  programs  that  create  alumni 
who  naturally  rise  to  the  top.  Government  leaders,  presi- 
dents of  corporations,  leading  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers 
and  architects  number  among  our  graduates.  Researchers 
constantly  expand  the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  When  Nobel 
laureate  Peter  Griinberg  was  a  young  post-doc,  he  began 
his  award-winning  trajectory  in  the  Carleton  labs.  When 
researchers  were  needed  for  the  SNOLAB,  Carleton  faculty 
stepped  up  and  their  absolutely  brilliant  work  on  neutrinos 
has  changed  our  perspective  on  microscopic  worlds. 

Our  journalism  professors  have  been  engaged  interna- 
tionally with  aspiring  writers  in  Rwanda,  sharing  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  offering  advice,  helping  talent  blossom  and 
supporting  freedom  of  the  press.  Their  selfless  dedication  is 
leadership  by  example  and  their  outreach  around  the  world 
represents  international  civic  engagement  at  its  best. 

Creative  leadership  in  teaching  is  exemplified  by  the  ArtsOne 
program  which  might  also  be  dubbed  "the  Arts  Won"  for  its  in- 
novation, cohesive  thematic  groupings  and  intelligent  and 
caring  collaboration  among  the  faculty — all  with  the  goal 
of  providing  a  stimulating  and  supportive  environment  for 
our  students. 

The  Science  Cafe  for  which  faculty  have  volunteered  with 
alacrity;  the  challenging  engineering  design  work  involving 


teams  of  students  who 
resolve  real  problems 
through  simulations, 
visualizations,  experi- 
ments and  actual  con- 
structions; and  the 
business  college's  trad- 
ing room  where  stu- 
dents experience  the 
excitement  of  the  stock 
market  right  on  cam- 
pus are  but  a  few  of  the 
trailblazing  programs 
led  by  brilliant  faculty 
who  are  passionate 
about  both  their  teach- 
ing and  their  research. 

Staff  members  have 
consistently  demon- 
strated leadership  skills  and  talents.  They  are  not  only  com- 
mitted to  continuing  their  own  education  and  that  of  their 
children  but  to  making  the  campus  better  and  seeing  our 
programs  thrive.  Our  students,  staff  and  faculty  are  lead- 
ers in  serving  society.  Our  social  work  faculty  and  students 
have  reached  out  across  the  City  of  Ottawa  and  the  region. 
Carleton  welcomes  thousands  of  students  to  campus  each 
summer  in  camps  of  all  varieties.  Students  experience  the 
Shad  Valley  program  with  Professor  Adrian  Chan  and  are 
changed  for  life.  Such  activities  require  supplementary  ef- 
fort and  commitment  from  faculty,  staff  and  students.  One 
day  I  visited  student  Jarratt  Best  and  the  young  people  he 
had  personally  brought  to  campus  to  study.  I  was  delighted 
to  witness  their  achievements. 

The  summer  orientation  leaders  are  intelligent,  articulate 
and  dedicated  to  helping  others  obtain  the  benefits  of  a  Car- 
leton education.  They  are  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  to  serve. 

All  of  our  students  are  leaders  in  daring  to  dream,  in  de- 
siring change  in  themselves  and  the  world  and  in  working 
to  achieve  their  goals.  The  40  per  cent  of  our  students  who 
are  first-generation  university  students  are  the  leaders  of  a 
new  generation  of  educated  Canadians,  capable  of  assuring 
not  only  their  own  future  but  that  of  their  nation. 

Among  the  most  delightful  qualities  of  leaders  are  self- 
effacing  modesty,  generosity  and  inherent  kindness.  This 
means,  I  hope,  that  all  the  spectacular  leaders  on  this  cam- 
pus who  are  not  mentioned  above  will  forgive  the  limitations 
of  this  brief  introduction  and  know  that  I  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  most  sincerely.  I  feel  very  humble  to  walk  on 
a  campus  of  intellectual  giants,  leaders  in  every  field. 

Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Carleton  University 
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A  BRIGHT  FUTURE 

Ahmed  Ismail,  BScHons/06,  a  gifted  researcher  and  master's 
student  studying  physics  at  Carleton  University,  has  received  a 
Fulbright  scholarship  to  pursue  PhD-level  research  at  Stanford 
University. 

"Accepting  this  Fulbright  scholarship  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  associations  with,  and  learn  from,  leading  par- 
ticle physicists  while  studying  in  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
establish  relations  for  future  collaborations  when  I  return  to 
Canada,"  says  Ismail. 

Operating  in  over  150  countries  worldwide,  the  Fulbright 
program  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  world's  premiere 
academic  exchange.  With  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  International  Trade  Canada  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  the  Canada-U.S.  Fulbright  Pro- 
gram is  the  gold  standard  for  academic  exchanges  and  intel- 
lectual opportunity.  For  more  information  visit  fulbright. ca. 

MAP  QUEST 

Carleton  University's  Geomatics  and  Cartographic  Research 
Centre  (GCRC)  will  receive  $200,000  over  the  next  three  years 
from  the  Government  of  Canada  International  Polar  Year  Train- 
ing, Communications  and  Outreach  Fund  to  create  multimedia 
maps  of  Nunavut. 

This  initiative  builds  on  years  of  research  in  the  innovative 
new  field  of  cybercartography.  Spawned  in  1997,  cybercartog- 
raphy  helps  organize  and  present  geographic  information  in 
a  dynamic  and  interactive  format  including  maps  with  smell, 
audio  and  video  components. 

The  community-based  project,  in  partnership  with  Nunavut 
Arctic  College  in  Iqaluit  and  Attagoyuk  High  School  in  Pang- 
nirtung,  will  allow  different  communities  in  Nunavut  to  create 
unique  content  using  cybercartographic  technology.  The  educa- 
tional materials  produced  will  present  the  geographic  informa- 
tion in  exciting  new  ways  to  capture  the  attention  of  students. 

"One  of  the  major  challenges  for  Nunavut  is  the  creation 
of  culturally  relevant  educational  materials,"  says  Fraser  Taylor, 
director  of  GCRC.  "Because  cybercartography  is  built  from  the 
bottom  up,  allowing  local  shaping  of  content,  Carleton's  new 
project  will  help  respond  to  this  challenge."  For  more  informa- 
tion visit  gcrc. carleton. ca. 

CENTRED  ON  KNOWLEDGE 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council  of  Can- 
ada granted  $2.1  million  to  strengthen  a  strategic  knowledge 
network  housed  at  Carleton  that  will  promote  a  dialogue 
between  Canada  and  Europe  to  solve  similar  challenges  in 
integrating  diverse  immigrant  populations,  addressing  envi- 
ronmental and  climate  change  issues,  countering  declines  in 
citizen  participation  in  politics,  and  balancing  security  concerns 
with  human  rights. 

"Sharing  European  and  Canadian  experiences  in  these  areas, 
with  a  solid  base  of  scientific  research  being  carried  out  by  Ca- 
nadians, will  ensure  that  we  do  not  unknowingly  replicate  un- 
successful approaches  or  miss  promising  ones,"  says  Joan  De- 
Bardeleben,  chancellor's  professor  and  director  of  the  centre  for 
European  studies,  where  the  knowledge  cluster  is  housed. 

Linking  six  partner  universities,  60  Canadian  researchers 
from  18  universities,  and  partners  in  government  and  the  NGO 
sector,  the  knowledge  cluster  strengthens  Canada's  research 
capacity  on  Europe  and  will  disseminate  knowledge  in  new 


ways  to  policy-makers  and  the  public. 

For  more  information  on  the  centre  for  European  studies, 
visit  carleton. ca/ces. 

A  CAPITAL  CONGRESS 

The  largest  interdisciplinary  academic  conference  in  Canada — 
the  Congress  of  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  (formerly 
known  as  the  Learneds) — is  set  to  take  place  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity in  2009.  The  conference  is  expected  to  draw  more  than 
8,000  Canadian  and  international  delegates  to  campus  from 
May  23  to  31,  2009.  Carleton  last  hosted  this  event  in  1993. 

The  congress  is  hosted  annually  by  the  Federation  of  Hu- 
manities and  Social  Sciences,  which  is  the  umbrella  group  for 
approximately  72  associations.  The  congress  provides  a  venue 
for  these  groups  to  hold  their  own  annual  meetings,  showcase 
their  own  researchers  to  each  other,  as  well  as  network  with 
members  from  all  of  the  other  associations.  This  will  be  done 
via  numerous  workshops,  panel  discussions,  and  other  pre- 
sentations. As  well,  there  are  several  keynote  events  to  which 
the  public  and  all  delegates  are  invited  and  several  presiden- 
tial and  other  receptions.  For  more  information  visit  fedcan. 
ca/congress2009. 


READ  MORE  ONLINE 

Canada's  Capital  University  has  so  many  stories  to 
tell,  it's  hard  to  put  them  all  in  print.  Visit  the  web 
to  find  out  more  about  these  and  other  exciting 
stories.  CU  online!  magazine. carleton. ca 


Short  Story 
Competition 

Carleton  University 


Calling  all  writers.  You  are  invited  to  enter  the  inaugural 
Carleton  University  Short  Story  Competition. 

This  contest  celebrates  original,  unpublished  works  of 
fiction  and  is  open  to  all  Carleton  University  staff,  faculty, 
students,  alumni  and  retirees. 

Each  entry  must  be  typed  in  English  and  be  no  more 
than  2,000  words  in  length.  Three  copies  of  each  entry 
must  be  submitted. 

Deadline  for  submissions:  December  15, 2008 

Entries  must  be  mailed  to: 

Carleton  University  Short  Story  Competition 
c/o  Carleton  University  Bookstore 
University  Centre,  First  Floor 
Carleton  University 

1 125  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  ON  K1S  5B6 

Electronic  submissions  will  not  be  accepted.  Each 
submission  must  be  accompanied  by  an  entry  fee  of  $15. 
(Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  Carleton  University.) 

More  information  is  available  at  carleton.ca/bookstore. 

Sponsors 
Carleton  University  Bookstore 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
Department  of  University  Communications 
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The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies 
8-  Research 


SCHOLARS  AND 
RESEARCHERS 

A  capital  opportunity. 
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For  better  or  for  worse, 
or  not  at  all 


IT'S  GETTING 
BETTER 

The  spring  2008 
issue  of  Car- 
leton  University 
Magazine  was 
outstanding:  it 
was  informed, 
provocative  and 
sensitive.  In  Jim 
Donnelly's  article  "For  Better  or  for 
Worse. ..or  Not  at  All"  Professor  Majury 
observes  that  the  institution  of  marriage 
"has  been  so  oppressive  to  women, 
historically."  How  right  she  is,  but  the 
justice  climate  is  changing.  As  a  person 
who  works  in  an  institution  which 
inherited  a  patriarchal  tradition — and 
has  tried  hard  to  perfect  it — welcome 
changes  have  come  upon  us.  Since  the 
law  now  permits  same-sex  marriages, 
during  the  four  years  I  have  been  living 
in  Saint  John  I  have  only  presided  at 
same-sex  weddings.  And  what  a  joy  it 
is!  Marriage  may  have  been,  and  still  be 
for  many,  an  institution  that  oppresses 
women  but  there  is  an  evolution/revo- 


lution happening  from  within.  And  as 
all  of  us  know,  change  from  within  is 
delightfully  subversive! 

Reverend  Don  Uhryniw,  MA/81 

DADDY  DAYCARE 
Howdy  from  BC.  I  just  received  and 
read  the  spring  2008  issue.  I  have  to 
respond  to  Bryan  Mullan's  article,  "Mr. 
Mom,  Mrs.  Dad". 

If  Tim  Pychyl  "is  the  poster  boy  for 
the  new  Canadian  father"  then  I  guess 
I  could  be  the  poster  man.  Less  than 
six  months  after  our  daughter  was  born 
(July  1995)  I  became  a  work-at-home 
dad  in  order  to  care  for  her  when  my 
wife  returned  to  her  teaching  duties  fol- 
lowing pregnancy  leave. 

It  was  an  easy  transition  for  me,  as 
a  tourism  consultant  and  writer  for  my 
own  business,  largely  because  I  was 
already  principlal  cook  and  decorator. 
At  any  rate,  I  was  the  main  daytime 
caregiver  until  she  entered  high  school 
in  2007,  at  which  time  I  returned  to 
school  myself.  I'm  presently  entering  my 


second  year  of  PhD  studies  at  UBC- 
Okanagan  in  Kelowna. 

As  a  middle-aged  man  I  am  proud 
and  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  take  on 
the  role  of  Mr.  Mom  in  my  mid-forties 
and  enter  my  fifties  ushering  her  to  ele- 
mentary school,  the  only  father  at  many 
of  the  daytime  parent-student  activities 
and  the  subject  of  speculation  when 
moms  met  at  the  school  playground. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Gary  B.  Kines,  MA/88 
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Follow  the 

LEADE1 


BY  JIM  DONNELLY 

When  Chinese  sage  Lao  Tzu 
scribed  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  a 
classic  discourse  outlining 
leadership  qualities  and  integrity,  he 
not  only  inspired  one  of  the  great  reli- 
gious philosophies  of  the  world — Tao- 
ism— but  also  a  debate  on  leadership. 

Leadership,  according  to  the  ancient 
sage,  involved  humility,  generosity, 
empathy  and  even  a  dash  of  spontane- 
ity. In  the  2,600  years  since  then,  many 
would  argue  little  has  changed. 

But  the  debate  on  what  makes  a 
great  leader  and,  by  contrast,  a  good 
subordinate,  has  instead  seemed  to  in- 
tensify with  each  passing  year.  "Lead- 
ership has  been  studied  for  I  don't 
even  know  how  long.  You  could  trace  it 
right  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  if  you 
wanted,"  says  Janet  Mantler,  assistant 
professor  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment. "And  in  psychology  it's  been  a 
key  topic  for  ages." 

Indeed,  the  concept  of  leadership 
has  gained  traction  in  recent  years  as 
a  magnet  for  academic  and  practical 
analysis.  But  even  after  cranking  out 
reams  of  books  and  articles  over  the 
past  several  years,  academics  seem  as 
divided  as  ever.  Though  several  theo- 
retical leadership  models  adorn  the 
collective   debate — models   such  as 


"transformational  leadership",  "ser- 
vant leadership"  or  "authentic  leader- 
ship"— no  one  seems  able  to  agree  on 
which  works  best. 

What  makes  a  good  leader?  Perhaps 
even  more  importantly,  what  makes  a 
good  subordinate,  and  what  ingredients 
make  an  effective  leader- subordinate 
relationship  eventually  percolate  into 
greatness?  The  answer,  says  Greg  Sears, 
assistant  professor  in  the  Sprott  School 
of  Business,  isn't  easy  to  determine. 

"Over  the  course  of  time,  leaders 
and  followers  develop  a  reciprocal-ex- 
change relationship,"  says  the  expert 
in  leadership  and  leader-subordinate 
relationship  development.  If  subordi- 
nates demonstrate  competence,  moti- 
vation and  a  willingness  to  learn,  Sears 
says  this  inevitably  leads  to  stronger 
bonds  between  the  leader  and  the  led. 

Makes  sense,  really — if  you  want  a 
good  relationship  with  your  boss,  work 
hard  and  you'll  be  rewarded.  But  it's  a 
bit  more  complex  than  that,  says  Sears. 

"It  can  even  lead  to  higher-profile 
projects,  and  help  with  their  career 
development"  as  leaders  select  candi- 
dates for  their  own  succession,  he  ex- 
plains. "So  it's  really  a  reciprocal  pro- 
cess. And  it  results  in  higher  levels  of 
trust  in  the  relationship." 


Trust — as  in  all  human  relation- 
ships— is  extremely  important,  says 
Sears.  But  just  as  crucial  is  the  match- 
ing, in  almost  an  astrological  sense,  of 
the  personality  traits  of  both  leader 
and  subordinate. 

"The  similarity  between  the  supervi- 
sor and  the  subordinate  is  also  impor- 
tant for  improving  the  relationship," 
Sears  explains.  He  says  much  research 
has  linked  personality  traits  with  ef- 
fective leadership — mannerisms  such 
as  agreeableness,  extroversion,  and 
conscientiousness  all  score  high  in 
terms  of  ideal  leadership  qualities — 
but  that  there  isn't  one  ideal  personal- 
ity type  suited  for  leadership.  Bather, 
he  says,  personalities  must  snap  into 
place  like  a  well  constructed  jigsaw  for 
the  leader-subordinate  relationship  to 
truly  flourish. 

"It  does  depend  on  your  followers, 
as  well,"  he  acknowledges.  Take  the 
trait  of  "emotional  intelligence",  for 
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Tony  Bailetti,  associate  professor  in  the  Sprott 
School  of  Business  and  the  department  of  systems 
and  computer  engineering. 

instance,  which  is  often  thought  of 
as  the  ability  to  empathize  with  and 
manage  the  emotions  of  subordinates 
and  groups  of  people.  "If  you  have  a 


suited  for  a  leader-subordinate  rela- 
tionship. "Because  both  of  them  simply 
don't  care  about  the  emotional  side  of 
the  relationship.  They  just  want  to  get 
the  job  done,"  he  says,  likening  this  to 
a  stereotypical  blue-collar  job  where 
emotions  aren't  necessarily  considered 
important,  or  considered  at  all. 

Katherine  Graham,  dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Public  Affairs,  agrees  with 
Sears'  emphasis  on  personality — to  a 
point,  at  least.  She  says  several  traits 
must  exist  to  ensure  a  leader's  effec- 
tiveness, most  importantly  integrity 
and  a  strong  sense  of  ethics.  "If  some- 
one doesn't  have  integrity,  then  sooner 
or  later  the  house  of  cards  begins  to 
crumble,"  she  adds. 


Leadership  is  a  very  valuable 
commodity,  and  one  that's 

very  scarce. 


mismatch — a  follower  with  high  emo- 
tional intelligence,  and  a  leader  with 
low  emotional  intelligence — that's 
probably  going  to  lead  to  trouble,"  he 
says.  In  this  regard,  high  emotional 
intelligence  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tion is  ideal. 

But,  he  explains,  two  people  with  low 
emotional  intelligence  are  also  well 


Indeed,  leadership  models  such  as 
servant  leadership — a  model  that's  ex- 
isted for  centuries  but  has  become  en 
vogue  since  the  leadership  scandals 
of  Enron  and  WorldCom — stress  the 
leader's  role  as  a  sort  of  benevolent 
warden  over  a  company  or  organiza- 
tion's resources. 

Other  important  leadership  traits, 


Graham  says,  are  the  abilities  to  be  for- 
ward-thinking, analytical,  and  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  subordinates 
to  keep  them  properly  motivated.  "To  be 
able  to  analyze  the  attributes  of  the  peo- 
ple you're  working  with,  and  help  them 
move  forward,  is  crucial,"  she  explains. 

But  though  she  says  these  innate 
traits  are  vastly  important,  she  also 
concedes  many  leadership  skills  are 
learned.  She  should  know,  after  all. 
Graham  has  led  several  research 
groups  at  Carleton,  and  in  so  doing 
honed  her  own  leadership  skills  to  a 
razor-sharp  edge.  "Aside  from  the  core 
attributes  of  an  ethical  foundation, 
you  learn  by  experience,  and  you're 
constantly  thinking  of  what  worked, 
and  why,"  she  says. 

Indeed,  Sprott  associate  professor 
and  department  of  systems  and  com- 
puter engineering  faculty  member 
Tony  Bailetti,  an  expert  in  the  com- 
mercialization of  technology  innova- 
tion and  sustainable  growth  in  high- 
tech companies,  says  great  leaders  are 
made,  not  born.  The  proof,  he  contin- 
ues, is  within  the  very  high-tech  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs. 

"Leadership  is  a  very  valuable  commod- 
ity, and  one  that's  very  scarce,"  he  says. 
Good  ideas  in  high-tech  are  very  nearly  a 
dime-a-dozen,  he  says,  but  the  companies 
that  succeed  are  those  with  effective  lead- 
ership at  their  respective  helms. 


Greg  Sears,  assistant  professor  in  the  Sprott  School 
of  Business,  is  an  expert  in  leadership  and  leader- 
subordinate  relationship  development. 
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Five  components  are  critical  to  the 
makeup  of  an  effective  leader,  Bailet- 
ti  says.  First  is  the  ability  to  create  a 
compelling  vision  of  the  future.  Sec- 
ond and  third,  he  says,  are  to  be  able 
to  establish  and  lead  an  organization 
working  toward  those  goals,  and  to 
view  obstacles  as  opportunities. 

"If  I  was  starting  an  organization, 
I'd  be  looking  for  someone  with  those 
three  skills,"  says  the  Peruvian-born 
Fulbright  scholar,  adding  he  considers 
these  first  three  to  be  "base  one"  lead- 
ership skills.  "If  you  don't  have  these 
three  skills,  you  can't  lead." 

The  final  two  skills — the  ability  to 
continually  improve  your  organiza- 
tion and  instill  leadership  skills  in 
others — are  also  very  important,  says 
Bailetti,  but  somewhat  secondary. 

His  compatriot  at  Sprott,  Sears,  agrees. 
"An  effective  leader  is  also  someone  who 
develops  their  subordinates,  and  some- 
one who  almost  puts  themselves  second 
to  their  employees,"  Sears  says.  "You're 
not  just  looking  out  for  yourself,  but 
you're  helping  your  subordinates  so  they 
can  take  a  leadership  position  down  the 
road.  This  helps  the  entire  organization." 

"I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
about  what  this  looks  like — this  is 
very  close  to  my  heart,"  Bailetti  says. 
"But  I  always  stay  away  from  person- 
ality traits,  because  I  think  leadership 
qualities  are  almost  always  learned." 

But  not  only  do  leaders  need  this  set 
of  accrued  skills  to  effectively  channel 
the  energy  of  an  organization,  he  ex- 
plains. Subordinates  also  need  a  set  of 
finely  tuned  skills  to  make  the  leader- 


subordinate  relationship  truly  hum  and 
keep  both  sides  motivated.  The  first  is  a 
concept  previously  alluded  to  by  Sears. 

"If  the  leader-follower  relationship 
is  without  trust,  it  just  doesn't  work," 
Bailetti  says.  "So  I'm  a  very  big  believ- 
er in  trust  building,  and  good  leaders 


know  how  to  do  that.  And  good  follow- 
ers know  how  to  do  that,  as  well." 

Commitment  is  also  necessary  on 
behalf  of  the  subordinate,  he  says,  and 
that's  the  second  building  block  of  the 
relationship,  along  with  the  ability  to 
effectively  communicate  and  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal. 

But  leadership  isn't  quite  that  cut- 
and-dry,  says  Jonathan  Malloy,  as- 
sociate professor  of  political  science. 
Sometimes — as  in  the  case  of  poli- 
tics— leadership  requires  an  entirely 
different  set  of  parameters. 

"A  lot  depends  on  a  politician's  abil- 
ity to  cultivate  a  broad  consensus,"  he 
explains.  "In  politics,  there's  a  lot  more 
pressure  to  please  as  many  people  as 
possible,  and  to  have  the  maximum  le- 
gitimacy possible. 

"Pierre  Trudeau  was  seen  in  many 
ways  as  a  strong  leader,  but  had  a  lot 
of  people  for  him  and  against  him," 
continues  Malloy,  whose  research  in- 
terests include  Canadian  political  in- 
stitutions and  social  movements.  "And 


in  this  sense,  he  wasn't  a  very  strong 
political  leader  in  terms  of  gaining 
that  consensus." 

Malloy  says  Canada's  most  effective 
leaders,  such  as  former  prime  minis- 
ters Jean  Chretien  or  Lester  B.  Pearson 
before  him,  have  even  taken  pains  to 
avoid  looking  "too  leaderly."  Chretien, 
for  his  part,  was  known  for  often  dis- 
playing a  detached  public  face  while, 
behind  closed  doors,  ruling  his  subor- 
dinates with  what  could  be  described 
as  a  fist  of  iron. 

A  good  political  leader,  as  well,  must 
know  his  or  her  electorate  almost  in- 
timately, says  Malloy.  Despite  this,  he 
says  the  leader-follower  relationship 
in  politics  is  radically  different  than 
in  other  leadership  cases. 

"It  can  be  quite  difficult  to  find  a  polit- 
ical leader  that's  considered  across-the- 
board  successful,  from  a  leadership  per- 
spective," he  says.  "Often,  when  you  think 
of  people  who  are  successful  politicians, 
they're  perhaps  not  necessarily  known  as 
leaders  of  bold  vision  or  someone  you'd 
intuitively  think  of  as  a  leader." 

Mantler,  an  organizational  and  health 


psychologist,  agrees  there's  a  disparity 
of  leadership  qualifications  dependent 
on  context.  She  adds,  however,  that  lead- 
ers and  followers  aren't  even  exclusively 
so.  "We  often  think  of  it  as  a  default — if 
you're  not  a  leader,  then  you're  a  follow- 
er. But  that's  not  always  the  case,"  she 
says.  "If  you're  the  CEO  of  a  company, 
you  report  to  your  board  of  directors." 

Leadership,  she  says,  is  such  a  broad 
area  that  it's  nearly  impossible  to  define 
the  exact  traits  of  a  leader — though  cer- 
tainly scholars  and  academics  will  con- 
tinue to  try.  "Some  leadership  traits  may 
work,  but  if  the  organization  changes, 
then  you  may  need  a  different  kind  of 
leader.  If  the  organization  is  in  crisis,  you 
need  one  of  those  firefighter-type  leaders. 

"But  once  the  organization  is  in  a 
steady  state,  you  might  not  want  one 
of  those  types.  Because  they'll  eventu- 
ally get  bored." 

Lao  Tzu,  certainly,  would  be  proud.  ■ 


Jim  Donnelly,  MJ/04,  is  the  editor  of 
the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 
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BY  KRIS  FOSTER 

Carleton's  first  woman  president  and  vice-chancellor. 

So,  how  does  it  feel  for  Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte?  "It  feels  fine,"  Runte  says  with  a 
laugh.  "But  I  have  no  comparison  because  I  don't  know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a 
male  president." 

It's  a  question  Runte  has  heard  numerous  times  over  her  26-year  career 
in  academia.  And  it's  a  question  she's  been  asked  with  more  frequency  since 
touching  down  on  Carleton's  campus  to  start  her  term  in  July. 

"When  people  ask  me  that  question  I  think,  'Now  what  do  I  want  to  say  to  this?' 
I  usually  respond:  'You  know,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  a  woman  and  open  the  way  for 
other  women,'"  explains  Runte.  "It  is  an  interesting  question  because  I  took  it  as 
something  really  important  when  I  was  younger. 

"There  were  few  women  leaders  when  I  started  my  career,  and  as  one  of  them  I 
felt  the  weight  of  the  world  on  my  shoulders.  Mistakenly  I  thought  that  if  I  failed, 
other  women  wouldn't  get  a  chance,"  explains  Runte.  "I  felt  I  had  to  be  successful 
to  open  the  way  for  other  women.  I  thought  I  had  to  work  harder  and  I  certainly 
had  to  be  able  to  do  everything  a  man  could  do." 

That  stance  changed  shortly  after  Runte  stepped  into  her  first  presidential 
position  at  l'Universite  Sainte-Anne  in  Nova  Scotia.  Her  epiphany  occurred  at  a 
hockey  game  of  all  places. 

A  member  of  the  university's  alumni  association  told  Runte  that  she  had  ruined 
one  of  its  best  traditions:  because  she  was  a  woman  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  play  in 
the  annual  hockey  game  pitting  the  administration  against  alumni.  Having  never 
played  hockey,  but  always  up  for  a  challenge,  Runte  grabbed  her  figure  skates, 
went  to  a  nearby  rink  and  asked  students  to  teach  her  the  game. 

"It  didn't  take  too  long  before  I  realized  that  I  made  a  big  mistake.  Hockey  is 
a  really  rough  game.  They  knock  each  other  down,"  recalls  Runte.  "All  I  needed 
was  a  puck  in  the  face  and  my  teeth  would  be  gone.  I'd  probably  break  my  leg.  I 
couldn't  learn  hockey  in  24  hours  and  I  couldn't  compete  with  all  these  men." 

Runte  thought  about  how  not  competing  in  a  hockey  game  would  lead  to  being 
a  failure  at  her  first  opportunity  to  lead  a  university.  "But  it  soon  occurred  to  me 
that  I  would  only  be  a  failure  if  I  agreed  to  compete  on  other  people's  terms," 
explains  Runte.  "I  needed  to  create  my  own  terms." 

What  ensued  at  the  hockey  game  is  likely  still  remembered  by  everyone  in 
attendance.  Runte  showed  up  in  a  tuxedo  and  a  top  hat.  There  was  magic  in  the 
air  that  night  and  the  lack  of  a  hockey  jersey  wasn't  the  only  surprise.  Runte's 
sleeves  were  stuffed  with  scarves  which  she  used  to  tie  up  the  opposing  goalie. 
That  was  worth  a  15-minute  penalty,  but  certainly  a  better  option  than  being 
chased  on  the  ice. 

"As  soon  as  I  got  back  on  the  ice  I  knew  they  would  come  after  me  so  I  took  off 
my  top  hat  and  a  rabbit  jumped  out  and  hopped  around  the  ice,"  Runte  continues, 
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laughing.  The  story  paints  quite  the  picture:  hockey  players 
chasing  a  rabbit  on  ice,  skaters  falling  all  over  themselves 
while  the  rabbit  gets  away,  an  arena  filled  with  laughter 
and  clapping,  and  most  importantly,  a  president  with  all 
her  teeth  and  not  a  single  broken  bone. 

"That  was  a  silly  incident,  but  it  illustrates  that  being  a  man 
or  a  woman  doesn't  matter,  you  just  have  to  be  yourself.  Do 
what  you  can  do.  Each  person  brings  different  talents  to  a  job 
and  you  appreciate  those  talents  at  the  time,"  explains  Runte. 
"If  you're  not  good  at  hockey,  be  what 
you're  good  at  and  maybe  you  need  a  few 
magic  tricks." 

Tricks  of  the  trade 

So  what  other  tricks  has  Runte  picked  up 
over  her  career?  Well,  for  one,  she  knows 
how  to  run  a  university — on  both  sides  of 
the  Canada-U.S.  border.  From  her  post  in 
Nova  Scotia  (1983-88)  Runte  travelled  to 
Toronto  to  become  principal  of  Glendon 
College  at  York  University  (1988-94).  En- 
joying her  time  in  Toronto,  Runte  decided 
to  stay,  but  went  across  town  in  1 994  to 
become  the  president  and  vice-chancel- 
lor of  Victoria  University  (University 
of  Toronto).  In  2001  she  made  the  move 
down  south  to  Virginia  and  tackled,  with 
distinction,  the  president's  position  at 
Old  Dominion  University  (ODU). 

"Everywhere  I  have  been  I  have  done 
positive  things,"  she  says.  "I  believe  in 


Runte  is  a  life-long  learner  with  an 

incredible  passion  for  education. 


studying  educational  history,  administration,  and  curricu- 
lum design  and  development.  Later  she  jumped  into  busi- 
ness school  to  tackle  topics  ranging  from  finance  to  person- 
nel management.  Law  school  followed  where  she  dealt  with 
many  things  legal,  but  mainly  contracts. 

"Over  the  years  I  ended  up  giving  myself  a  bit  of  an  edu- 
cation and  started  thinking  that  maybe  I  could  contribute 
something  in  a  role  as  an  academic  leader,"  says  Runte.  In 
her  own  words:  "It  just  sort  of  happened." 

As  with  all  accomplished  leaders  who  showcase  a  track 
record  of  growth  and  success,  the  offers  from  different  in- 
dustries keep  pouring  in.  Runte  has  been  asked  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  move  over  to  the  business 
world.  "I  have  never  considered  doing  that 
because  I  love  scholarship  and  academ- 
ics and  truly  believe  that  education  is  the 
hope  for  the  future,"  she  explains.  "I  can't 
think  of  anything  more  important  to  which 
I  could  dedicate  my  efforts." 

Luckily,  for  members  of  the  Carleton 
community — students,  alumni,  faculty 
and  staff — Runte  has  decided  to  dedicate 
her  efforts  to  Canada's  Capital  University. 
But  after  seven  years  at  the  helm  of  ODU, 
the  decision  to  leave  and  put  down  roots  in 
Ottawa  wasn't  an  easy  one. 

"I  love  working  at  a  place  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build.  When  I  left  Victoria  Univer- 
sity for  Old  Dominion,  they  joked  that  I  left 
because  there  wasn't  any  land  left  to  build 
on,  nothing  more  to  build,"  she  says.  In  a 
sense  the  same  can  be  said  about  leaving 
Old  Dominion  for  Carleton.  "At  Old  Domin- 
ion I  had  achieved  all  the  things  I  set  out 
to  achieve  and  a  few  more.  I  realized 
that  it  was  on  an  upward  progression 
that  someone  else  could  assume." 


being  a  positive  person."  Indeed,  the  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. At  ODU  Runte  spearheaded  the  capital  campaign, 
raising  more  than  $100  million  and  increasing  the  endow- 
ment fund  from  $70  million  to  $187  million.  Under  her  lead- 
ership more  than  $400  million  was  spent  on  construction, 
certainly  justifying  her  reputation  as  a  building  president. 
Her  commitment  to  academics  and  research  also  shone  at 
ODU — the  university  added  seven  new  PhD  programs  dur- 
ing her  tenure  and  increased  research  expenditures  from 
$24  million  to  $65  million. 

Runte  is  a  life-long  learner  with  an  incredible  passion  for 
education,  so  it  really  isn't  much  of  a  surprise  that  she  pur- 
sued a  career  path  in  academic  administration.  She  herself 
was  inspired  by  faculty  members  while  attending  university 
and  was  encouraged  to  pursue  her  PhD  by  her  professors. 

"I  finished  my  PhD  but  felt  I  had  to  continue  learning," 
recalls  Runte,  who  received  her  BA  in  French  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  and  her  MA  and  PhD  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  "What  better  thing  to  learn  about  than 
the  institution  where  I  was  working?"  She  started  out  by 


Endless  possibilities 

Runte  was  looking  for  a  new  chal- 
lenge— not  to  mention  the  right  fit. 
These  were  but  two  aspects  that  Runte  found  in  Carleton.  "I 
think  Carleton  and  I  are  a  perfect  fit — or  at  least  as  perfect 
as  it  gets  in  this  life.  Right  now  I  believe  Carleton  needs  to 
have  a  leader  who  is  someone  with  vision,  is  thoughtful, 
who  listens,  who  is  energetic  and  whose  experience  would 
enable  her  to  adjust  quickly  and  begin  moving  the  insti- 
tution forward  immediately  upon  arrival,"  she  explains.  "I 
don't  consider  that  bragging  about  myself;  that's  just  what 
I  think  Carleton  needs." 

Carleton,  too,  offers  what  Runte  needs.  Beyond  a  new 
challenge  and  a  perfect  fit  was  the  potential  found  in  a  rela- 
tively young  university — the  potential  of  faculty  and  staff, 
the  potential  of  alumni  and  the  potential  of  students. 

"Carleton  is  a  place  of  possibility.  We're  ready  to  take  off 
and  move  forward,"  exclaims  Runte.  "An  education  is  more 
than  training.  It's  a  way  of  looking  at  life,  problem  solv- 
ing, having  values.  That  really  permeates  everything  you  do. 
There  couldn't  be  anything  more  important.  That's  why  I  am 
excited  to  be  at  Carleton." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  importance  education  plays 
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The  work  of  our  students  and  faculty 

is  related  to  the  big  issues  of  society. 

Each  student  has  the  potential  to  create 


in  the  world  and  its  future.  Through  its  students  and  the  re- 
search and  teaching  of  its  faculty,  Carleton  is  making  great 
contributions  locally,  nationally  and  globally.  "Carleton  is  a 
place  where  real-world  problems  are  solved,"  explains  Runte. 
"The  work  of  our  students  and  faculty  is  related  to  the  big 
issues  of  society  Each  student  has  the  potential  to  create 
something  special.  What  occurs  when  people  are  educated 
is  not  predictable  like  a  chemical  reaction.  You  never  know 
what  form  will  take  shape  in  a  student's  mind.  It  is  the  en- 
gagement between  students  and  faculty  that  is  exciting." 

Not  to  mention  alumni  and  their  accomplishments 
around  the  world.  Runte  references  Peter  Griinberg,  win- 
ner of  the  2007  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics,  who  was  a  postdoc- 
toral fellow  of  the  National  Research  Council  of  Canada  at 


something  special. 


Carleton  University  from  1969-72.  "When  Dr.  Griinberg  was 
here,  did  we  know  what  he  would  accomplish?  You  never 
know  who  will  shine,"  explains  Runte.  "The  benefit  is  when 
the  world  is  a  better  place.  When  we  have  students,  faculty 
and  alumni  doing  positive  things  in  the  world  and  making 
life-changing  discoveries,  that's  when  we  all  win." 

In  a  way,  making  great  things  happen  is  a  part  of  her  job.  It's 
almost  like  being  a  facilitator.  "I  try  to  create  the  atmosphere 
and  the  environment  where  dreams  can  come  true.  I  try  to  put 
the  necessary  resources  in  place  for  people,"  explains  Runte.  "I 
can  try  to  inspire  them  to  do  their  best  everyday."  ■ 


C  is  for... 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 


Cookie 

University  signifies  an  important  point  in  a  student's  life.  It  is  a  time 
of  transition,  growth  and  learning.  Anything  Roseann  O'Reilly 
Runte,  Carleton  University's  president  and  vice-chancellor,  can  do 
to  make  the  students'  time  on  campus  more  enjoyable  and  more 
memorable,  she  will.  That  included  baking  2,600  cookies  to  hand 
out  to  students  this  September.  Baking  cookies  for  her  students 
is  something  for  which  she  has  become  known. 

"Reporters  ask  me  if  I  think  baking  cookies  makes  me  look 
too  feminine  and  if  that  concerns  me,"  says  Runte.  "No,  I  got 
over  that  a  long  time  ago.  Each  person  has  to  find  his  or  her  own 
way  to  reach  out  to  others." 

Making  the  connection  matters.  Showing  someone  you  care 
matters.  Runte  says  that  people  often  tend  to  fixate  on  the  cookie 
and  the  cookie  recipe.  Those  aren't  important.  "What  really  mat- 
ters is  that  the  president  is  reaching  out  to  the  students.  It's  not  a 
recipe  about  butter  and  sugar,  it's  a  recipe  of  one  individual  caring 
about  others  and  showing  them  this  is  not  an  institution  where  you 
are  a  number.  Somebody  cares  enough  about  you  to  do  some- 
thing that  takes  their  time  and  care,"  she  explains.  "So  the  recipe 
doesn't  matter  and  even  if  the  cookie  gets  burnt  around  the  edges 
that  doesn't  matter.  What  matters  is  that  somebody  did  something 
by  hand  for  others  and  that  the  leader  at  the  top  is  showing  that 
the  leader  cares.  It's  not  really  about  cookies." 

Continued  connection 

Those  student  experiences — whether  of  a  cookie  or  a 
class — turn  into  cherished  memories  held  by  alumni 
And  Runte  understands  this.  She  also  understands 
how  important  the  relationship  between  alumni 
and  their  university  is.  Naturally  the  alumni  con- 
nection to  a  university  is  strong  because  of  per- 
sonal memories  and  meaningful  relationships. 
But  it  goes  beyond  that.  The  connection  is  ap- 
parent when  applying  for  a  job.  "Alumni  want 
their  university  to  be  highly  considered  and  that 


of  course  is  a  benefit  to  alumni  around  the  world,"  Runte  says.  "I 
know  that  alumni  want  their  university  to  grow  and  improve  be- 
cause as  it  does,  so  does  the  value  of  their  degree,  as  perceived 
by  society." 

But  it  is  a  two-way  street,  says  Runte.  The  alumni  connection  is 
equally  important  to  the  university.  Alumni  can  provide  mentor- 
ships  and  career  connections  for  students  who  are  looking  for 
jobs.  Alumni  also  act  as  representatives  of  the  university  when 
they  graduate.  Their  successes  and  achievements  reflect  well  on 
the  institution.  Runte  also  notes  that  alumni  can  act  as  recruiters 
for  a  university,  encouraging  others  to  attend. 

"I  think  that  the  relationship  is  really  one  of  a  network  and  a 
web  of  friendships  and  values  that  helps  both  the  institution  and 
the  alumni,"  she  says.  "It's  a  worldwide  family." 

As  a  family,  Runte  feels  pride  for  each  and  every  success  of  her 
students  and  graduates.  "I  know  every  time  someone  succeeds 
it  might  be  because  of  their  parents  or  because  of  something 
they  learned  in  grade  school,  but  I  still  feel  so  proud.  When  they 
succeed  it's  like  part  of  your  family  succeeded.  I  will  always  feel 
like  part  of  their  family." 

Celebrate  Carleton 

And  now  is  the  time  to  start  getting  the  success  stories  out  to  the 
public.  According  to  Runte  it's  Carleton's  turn  to  shine  and  with  so 
many  opportunities  ahead  of  us  the  possibilities  are  endless. 

"It's  time  that  we  send  out  to  the  public  that  message  of  all 
the  great  accomplishments  of  our  faculty,  staff  and  students. 
Carleton  deserves  to  be  recognized  for  the  wonderful 
.things  that  have  happened  here,  are  happening 
here  and  will  continue  happening  here.  When 
news  of  their  success  gets  out,  it  will  also  be 
*  good  news  for  Carleton." 
HHbBl     President  Runte  plans  on  being  here  to  en- 
j^^Rj^K  joy  every  success  that  Carleton  experiences. 
IMI^Me  "I  have  no  intention  of  going  anywhere," 
she  says  with  a  laugh,  "at  least  not  until  we 
achieve  all  of  our  goals — since  we  haven't  writ- 
ten those  down  yet,  that  might  be  a  while!" 
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Erin 

hey 're  everywhere.  The  well  known  3M  products  have 
found  a  way  into  our  daily  lives  whether  it's  through 
the  reflective  material  that  guides  us  on  the 
roads,  the  Post-it  Notes  stuck  on  our  office 
cubicles,  or  the  cleaning  products  that  sanitize  our  homes. 

The  man  behind  this  company's  business  and  operations 
in  Canada  is  Jim  McSheffrey,  BSc/79. 

McSheffrey  holds  the  title  as  the  first  homegrown 
executive  to  lead  3M's  Canadian  operations  in  more  than 
50  years. 

With  a  network  of  65  subsidiaries  across  the  globe,  3M  has 
made  a  move  to  appoint  local  nationals  in  leadership  roles. 

"The  key  to  success  is  keeping  your  people  energized  and 
your  customers  and  stakeholders  happy,"  says  McSheffrey. 
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A  task  that's  easier  to  take  on  when  you're  leading  in  your 
home  country,  he  says. 

But  leading  is  not  just  about  the  position  one  occupies 
on  the  organizational  chart,  says  McSheffrey.  Leaders  are 
found  at  all  ranks  and  levels.  It's  about  asking,  "Do  people 
feel  compelled  to  follow  the  direction  that  you  want  to 
lead  in?" 

When  asked  who  in  his  life  has  exemplified  this  leadership 
quality,  his  former  high  school  and  university  basketball 
coach  Pat  O'Brien  is  top  of  mind. 

"He  exemplified  positive  traits  that  are  associated 
with  leadership — energy,  drive  and  motivation.  He  was  a 


Leading  is  not  just  about  the  position 
one  occupies  on  the  organizational  chart. . . 


strategist  and  game  coach." 

The  sports-minded  McSheffrey  notes  there  are  many 
analogies  between  business  and  sports.  It's  about  knowing 
how  to  execute,  recognizing  opportunities  and  striving  for 
continuous  improvement. 

As  a  company  that  values  innovation,  3M  encourages  and 
gives  its  product  developers  and  research  staff  latitude 
to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  do  work  of  their  own 
choosing.  It's  about  fostering  an  environment  where  people 
can  excel,  says  McSheffrey. 

"You  can  only  win  in  business  if  your  customers  are 
winning.  Our  strength  has  been  making  the  connection 
between  technology  and  our  customers'  needs." 

This  success  is  evident  in  the  numbers.  The  company 
achieved  an  all-time  record  of  $24.5  billion  in  sales  last  year. 


Fulfilling  the  role  as  president 
and  general  manager  is  a  tall 
order,  but  not  a  daunting  one 
for  the  Ottawa  native  whose 
career  with  3M  spans  25  years. 

Faced  with  a  dismal  economy 
upon  graduation,  McSheffrey,  with  a 
chemistry  degree  in  hand,  expanded  his 
job  search  beyond  Ottawa  and  visited  a  tape 
manufacturing  plant  in  Perth,  Ont.,  where  he  joined  the 
company  as  a  quality  engineer.  From  there  he  progressed 
to  become  the  Canadian  organization's  vice-president  of 
human  resources  and  over  time 
accepted  assignments  that  took 
him  to  the  U.S.  McSheffrey  now 
lives  in  London,  Ont. 

When  it  comes  to  taking  a  stance 
in  the  debate  over  whether  leaders 
are  born  or  created,  McSheffrey  has 

mixed  feelings. 

"All  of  us  have  a  little  reserve  we  keep  locked  in  that  can 
only  be  freely  given.  Great  leaders  are  ones  that  can  tap  into 
that  well." 

Mixed  in  with  the  natural  ability  to  lead  is  also  the 
capacity  to  learn  from  others. 

"If  we're  lucky  to  have  been  led  by  a  great  leader,  we 
all  learn."  ■ 

Erin  Sweet,  BJ/98,  MJ/OO,  is  a  communications  advisor 
with  Human  Resources  and  Social  Development  Canada  in 
Ottawa. 
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A  touch  of  gold 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 


From  a  shy  teenaged  girl  working  behind  the  candy 
counter  at  a  movie  theatre  in  Montreal,  to  being 
named  one  of  the  most  powerful  business  women  in 
the  United  States  by  Fortune,  so  goes  the  story  of  Christina 
Gold,  BA/69,  and  her  Midas  touch. 

"When  I  look  back  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  have  imag- 
ined where  my  life  would  lead,"  says  Gold,  president  and 
CEO  of  Western  Union — a  $5-billion  company  operating  in 
more  than  200  countries  and  territories  and  355,000  loca- 
tions around  the  world.  "Never  presuppose  anything  be- 
cause life  is  an  adventure  and  taking  chances  can  lead  to 
positive  surprises." 

One  such  adventure  was  Gold's  move  to  Ottawa,  opting  to 
attend  Carleton  rather  than  stay- 
ing in  her  hometown  of  Montreal 
to  attend  school.  "I  went  to  Car- 
leton because  I  wanted  to  go  to 
a  university  that  offered  diverse 
courses,"  explains  Gold.  "Also  it 
wasn't  too  far  from  home,  but  still 
far  enough." 

University  helped  Gold  come 
out  of  her  shell  and  become  more  self-sufficient.  "I  think 
when  you  go  away  to  school  you  learn  to  be  independent — 
you  start  to  create  your  own  sense  of  balance  in  terms  of 
working,  studying,  getting  through  your  courses  and  man- 
aging your  time,"  says  Gold.  Carleton  also  gave  Gold  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  a  global  perspective.  "Carleton  had  a  lot 
of  international  students  and  that  helped  me  learn  to  meet 
people  from  all  over,  which  really  helps  me  in  the  business 
I  am  in  now." 

As  for  the  positive  surprise  that  resulted  from  her  Car- 
leton adventure?  Well,  Carleton  provided  more  than  edu- 
cation and  memories  for  Gold;  it  also  led  to  Peter  Gold, 
BA/66,  her  husband.  "I  met  Peter  at  Carleton  and  I  am  still 
married  to  him — that  is  definitely  one  of  my  fondest  mem- 
ories of  Carleton." 

Armed  with  a  degree  in  geography,  Gold  began  navigating 


her  own  career  path.  Her  path,  howev- 
er, wasn't  set  ablaze  right  away. 

"There  weren't  a  lot  of  jobs  for  wom- 
en when  I  got  out  of  university,"  says 
Gold.  "My  first  job  was  working  as  a 
coupon  counter  for  a  food  company." 
It  wasn't  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  was 
enough  to  help  pay  the  bills  and  help 
set  up  an  office  for  her  husband's  law 
practice.  "I  didn't  really  see  my  career 
as  being  pivotal,"  she  says. 

That  changed  in  1970  when  Gold 
took  a  position  at  Avon.  "I  really  liked 


Never  presuppose  anything  because 

life  is  an  adventure  and  taking 

chances  can  lead  to  positive  surprises. 


it,  I  enjoyed  working  and  learning  and  the  challenge  made 
me  want  to  do  better,"  says  Gold,  who  confesses  to  being 
very  self-competitive.  "I  like  competing  against  myself — I'm 
always  trying  to  do  better.  That  trait  was  very  good  because 
I  was  always  looking  to  learn  something  else  and  move  up 
into  another  job." 

And  move  on  up  she  did.  After  19  years  with  Avon,  and 
some  20  positions  later,  Gold  was  appointed  head  of  Avon 
Canada  and  shortly  thereafter,  in  1993,  she  became  the  first 
women  president  of  Avon  North  America — a  division  of  Avon 
that  needed  to  be  revived.  Gold  was  up  to  the  challenge,  and 
by  1995  proved  they  made  the  right  decision  in  promoting 
her:  sales  and  profits  increased  dramatically  under  Gold's 
leadership. 

Her  track  record  at  Avon  opened  up  new  doors.  An  oppor- 
tunity came  calling  in  1998  when  Excel  Communications — a 
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Christina  Gold,  BA/69,  president  and  CEO  of  Western  Union,  was  recognized  as  one  of  only  1 3  women  leading  Fortune  500  companies  and  has  twice  earned  a  spot 
among  Fortune  magazine's  50  most  powerful  women  in  business. 


telecommunications  and  e-commerce  provider — appointed 
her  president  and  CEO.  It  was  an  interesting  turn  of  events 
for  Gold  who  admits:  "Coming  from  the  cosmetics  industry, 
and  going  into  telecommunications  business,  which  I  knew 
nothing  about,  then  into  financial  services,  which  I  knew 
even  less  about,  was  challenging." 

Gold's  secret  to  success?  "You  have  to  listen  and  always  be 
willing  to  learn.  There  is  a  learning  curve  in  any  industry,  but 
there  are  also  a  lot  of  standards  in  terms  of  organization,  finan- 
cial discipline,  setting  strategy,  understanding  business  growth 
opportunities,  and  also  building  a  team." 

Not  to  mention  a  rigorous  schedule  filled  with  meetings  tak- 
ing place  around  the  world.  "I  travel  a  lot.  You  name  it,  I've  been 
there.  Business  is  about  relationships,  so  I  am  on  the  go  all  the 


time  meeting  with  agents,  employees  and  government  leaders." 

Beyond  that,  there  is  one  other  very  important  ingredient 
according  to  Gold:  passion.  "It's  just  something  you  have  a 
fire  in  the  belly  for." 

With  such  a  passion  for  her  business,  it's  no  wonder  West- 
ern Union  was  ranked  a  Fortune  500  company  in  2007,  and 
Gold  herself  was  recognized  as  one  of  only  13  women  lead- 
ing Fortune  500  companies.  Indeed,  her  business  acumen 
has  twice  earned  her  a  spot  among  Fortune  magazine's  50 
most  powerful  women  in  business  and  she  has  made  Forbes' 
100  Most  Powerful  Women  list  for  the  past  two  years. 

"It's  flattering  to  be  recognized,  but  I  don't  see  myself  like 
that  just  because  it  is  on  a  list  in  a  magazine,"  explains  Gold.  "I 
still  go  home,  wash  dishes  and  putter  around  in  my  garden."  ■ 
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GIVING  TO  CARLETON 


The  good,  the  bad 
and  the  humble 

HOW  OTTAWA'S  TOP  CEOs  ARE  CREATING  FUTURE  LEADERS 

BY  SARAH  WILSON 


Each  year  the  Mindtrust  Leadership  Development  Program  is 
made  possible  by  the  generous  support  of  Mindtrust  and  its 
member  organizations,  who  play  a  central  role  in  funding  the 
program  as  well  as  contributing  their  valuable  expertise  and 
experience  throughout  program  sessions. 


Great  leadership  is  a  key  ingre- 
dient in  a  successful  business, 
and  the  key  to  a  successful 
leader  is  great  humility  combined  with 
an  unrelenting  will  to  succeed. 

So  says  Don  Hewson,  longtime  Car- 
leton  supporter  and  president  and 
CEO  of  HBS  Marketing.  Hewson  is  one 
of  five  founding  members  of  Mind- 
trust, an  organization  created  exclu- 
sively for  CEOs  of  Ottawa  technology 
companies,  with  a  mission  to  build  the 
region's  high-tech  industries  by  devel- 
oping world-class  leadership  skills. 

Humble  leaders,  according  to  Hew- 
son, listen  and  learn  from  the  people 
around  them  and  understand  the 
importance  of  inspiring  leadership 
among  their  work  force.  "Those  lead- 
ers inspire  the  people  around  them 
and  create  longevity  of  success  for  an 
organization.  More  charismatic  lead- 
ers," continues  Hewson,  "will  often 
leave  their  organization  with  a  leader- 
ship vacuum,  focusing  more  on  their 
own  success  than  on  the  success  of 
their  team  and  company." 

To  that  end,  the  Mindtrust  founders 
have  established  the  Mindtrust  Leader- 
ship Development  Program  (MLDP) — a 
six-week  seminar  program  at  both  Car- 
leton  University  and  the  University  of 
Ottawa — that  aims  to  introduce  leader- 
ship goals  to  university  students,  in- 
spiring them  to  work  in  local  industry 
and  help  enhance  Ottawa's  economy. 


"This  program  teaches  students  how 
to  be  a  humble,  determined  leader,  not 
an  arrogant  leader,"  explains  Hewson. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  the  MLDP  re- 
cruits 30  university  students  each  year 
from  the  Ottawa  area.  Each  student 
receives  a  grant  valued  at  more  than 
$2,100  to  participate  in  the  program.  The 
students  themselves  have  to  contribute 
$135  to  program  costs.  Mindtrust  and 
a  number  of  its  member  companies 
not  only  help  fund  the  MLDP,  but  their 
employees  and  CEOs  also  give  up  their 
valuable  time  as  contributors  through- 
out the  program's  sessions. 

Undoubtedly  the  unique  aspect  of  the 
MLDP  is  the  insight  it  offers  students 
into  the  real  world  of  business.  "If  we 
can  inject  real  life  into  the  ivory  tower 
it  will  only  aid  in  exposing  students  to 
what  they  may  be  facing  once  they  exit 
the  Carleton  gates,"  explains  Howard 
Nemiroff,  associate  professor  in  the 
Sprott  School  of  Business  and  Carleton 's 
academic  advisor  for  the  MLDP. 

Nemiroff  believes  that  the  "experi- 
ential learning"  offered  by  the  MLDP 
gives  students  a  crucial  head  start 
against  graduates  of  other  business 
schools.  Each  seminar  session  is  de- 
signed to  offer  students  insight  into 
the  real  issues  and  challenges  they  may 
face  in  the  business  world.  Whether  it's 
getting  people  to  work  together  or  bal- 
ancing your  personal  and  professional 
lives,  the  program  facilitators  guide  the 


students  through  role-play  scenarios 
and  team  building  exercises,  with  the 
opportunity  to  ask  Ottawa's  own  busi- 
ness leaders  direct  questions  about 
their  own  personal  experiences. 

John  Richards,  BIB/08,  a  partici- 
pant in  the  2008  MLDP,  found  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  speak  to  some 
of  Ottawa's  most  successful  business 
leaders  an  invaluable  experience.  "For 
six  weeks  you  have  a  different  mentor 
every  week,  someone  to  look  up  to  and 
learn  from,"  says  Richards.  "The  fact 
that  the  CEOs  can  take  four  hours  out 
of  a  Friday  and  come  and  participate 
and  talk  about  what  they  do,  that's 
huge.  These  are  busy  people.  You  can 
see  the  dedication,  and  you  can  see 
how  important  it  is  to  them." 

Richards,  who  currently  works  as 
a  junior  financial  analyst  for  Service 
Canada,  dreams  of  becoming  a  fund 
manager  one  day,  heading  up  his  own 
fund  and  team,  and  feels  the  MLDP 
has  equipped  him  well  for  his  future 
work.  "In  that  role,  basically  every  day 
you  need  to  be  managing  people.  It's 
the  stock  market,  so  at  the  end  of  every 
day  you  see  how  you  did,  so  you  really 
need  to  put  good  leadership  to  use." 

The  MLDP  would  seem  to  have  creat- 
ed a  win-win  situation  where  students 
get  a  valuable  insight  into  the  real 
world  of  business  leaders  and  CEOs  get 
the  chance  not  only  to  give  back  to  their 
community,  but  to  be  inspired  them- 
selves by  the  enthusiasm  and  drive 
of  tomorrow's  leaders.  "The  joy  of  the 
whole  thing  is  working  with  the  stu- 
dents. They  are  very  inspiring  to  work 
with.  The  CEOs  are  learning  as  much  as 
the  students  are,"  says  Hewson. 

For  more  information  visit  sprott. 
carleton. cat  mindtrust.  ■ 
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CAMPUS  NEWS 


At  Carleton  it's  kind  of  funny  how  summer  starts 
with  an  end  and  ends  with  a  start. 


A  happy  ending 

The  start  of  summer  was  marked  with  the  1 32nd  convocation  at 
Carleton  University.  From  June  1 0-1 3  more  than  3,700  students 
took  the  walk  across  the  stage — a  symbolic  bookend  to  this 
phase  of  their  academic  careers — becoming  proud  Carleton 
alumni  and  embarking  on  a  new  stage  of  life. 

At  this  year's  ceremonies,  honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
on  William  Barton,  Frank  O'Dea,  Buffy  Sainte-Marie,  Minnijean 
Brown  Trickey,  MSW/94,  and  Donald  Yeomans  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  Ottawa,  Canada  and  the  world. 

A  number  of  other  awards  were  handed  out  during  the 
ceremonies.  Ruth  Bell,  MA/65,  a  lifelong  women's  activist,  political 
scientist,  and  member  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  was  presented 
with  the  Founders  Award.  This  award  is  Carleton's  highest  non- 
academic  honour  and  is  given  to  an  individual  who  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the  university. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  get  summer  started  than  to 
celebrate  achievement  and  accomplishment. 

A  good  start 

When  the  fresh  faces  arrived  on  campus  at  the  end  of  August, 
it  was  a  sure  sign  that  summer  was  ever  so  close  to  ending.  The 
end  of  summer,  however,  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  for 
our  future  alumni.  Right  after  Labour  Day,  24,000  students  were 
bustling  all  over  campus,  adding  to  the  flurry  of  excitement 
and  activity  that  was  September. 

Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte,  president  and  vice-chancellor,  has 
already  made  her  mark  on  campus  since  starting  in  July.  Instead  of 
a  formal  installation  ceremony,  Runte  decided  to  hold  a  series 
of  events  to  spotlight  students  and  community  outreach, 
while  showcasing  everything  Carleton  has  to  offer. 

On  September  3,  a  special  convocation  for  the  first- 
year  class  was  held.  The  New  Student  Convocation,  a  fresh 
tradition  at  Carleton,  will  be  an  annual  event  to  welcome  and 
inspire  new  students  and,  much  like  convocation,  celebrate 
the  pursuit  of  academic  excellence.  The  ceremony  included 
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an  academic  procession  with  full  regalia  led  by  a  piper,  as  well 
as  an  inspirational  guest  speaker — Carolyn  Waldo,  an  Olympic 
medalist  in  synchronized  swimming.  Waldo,  now  a  sportscaster 
with  CTV  Ottawa,  introduced  three  Carleton  students  who 
competed  at  the  Beijing  Olympic  Games:  Angus  Mortimer  (K- 
4  kayaking),  Mark  Oldershaw  (solo  flatwater  canoeing),  and 
Sarah  Boudens  (whitewater  slalom  kayaking). 

The  festivities  continued  on  September  17  when  Ottawa 
residents  who  live  near  the  university  were  invited  to  the 
inaugural  Carleton  Community  Cookout — a  fun-filled  barbecue 
with  activities  for  the  entire  Carleton  community  and  its 
neighbours.  This  will  also  become  an  annual  event. 

Carleton  kicked  off  an  annual  Nobel  Laureate  lecture  series 
on  September  22.  Distinguished  American  economist  George 
Akerlof,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Economics  in  2001, 
delivered  the  address. 

With  a  busy  September  schedule  like  that,  the  end  of  summer 
was  hardly  noticed. 

All  the  stuff  in  between 

Focusing  on  the  start  and  end  of  summer  tells  but  a  small  part  of 
the  story.  A  lot  happened  in  between  the  departure  of  graduates 
and  the  arrival  of  students.  Carleton  was  a  busy  place. 

For  one,  several  new  programs  were  launched  or  redesigned: 

•  Master  of  Design 

•  Master  of  Arts  in  music  and  culture 

•  Redesigned  Master  of  Business  Administration 

•  Minor  in  Muslim  studies 

•  Honours  Bachelor  of  Science  in  food  science  and  nutrition 

•  Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  sustainable  and  renewable 
energy  engineering 

•  Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  biomedical  and 
mechanical  engineering 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  global  politics 

•  A  multi-disciplinary  specialization  in  bioinformatics  for  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  and  the  Master  of  Computer  Science 
The  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  (CUAA)  made 

some  changes,  too.  In  June,  to  better  serve  its  membership, 
the  CUAA  approved  changes  to  its  constitution  and  executive 
council  structure  at  the  annual  general  meeting.  The  first  annual 
open  forum  meeting  was  held  and  new  executive  council 
members  were  introduced.  Visit  alumni. carleton. ca/alumni/ 
constitution. cfm  for  more  information. 

Of  course,  it  wouldn't  be  summer  without  construction.  And 
there  was  a  lot  of  that  on  campus. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  invested  $5  million  in  the 
renovation  of  the  42-year-old  Steacie  Building  and  the 
construction  of  the  "super  lab".  The  super  lab  opened 
-,       in  September  and  was  the  first  of  three  phases  of  the 
$12.6  million  Steacie  Building  renewal.  The  new  lab 
accommodates  almost  30  per  cent  more  students 
without  increasing  the  building's  footprint  or  requiring 
space  in  other  buildings.  This  will  allow  the  university 
to  offer  a  variety  of  courses  at  the  same  time  and 
increase  the  flexibility  of  lab  scheduling. 


CAMPUS  NEWS 


The  next  two  phases  of  the  renovation  project  will  include 
upgrades  to  the  computer  classroom,  renewal  of  teaching 
labs,  the  creation  of  undergraduate  student  offices,  a  retrofit  of 
additional  undergraduate  teaching  labs,  and  renewal  of  rooms 
for  preparations  and  instrumentation. 

"This  funding  will  provide  our  students  with  state-of-the-art 
research  and  laboratory  facilities  to  ensure  they  have  the  hands- 
on  skills  necessary  to  make  a  difference  in  our  society  upon 
graduation,"  says  George  Iwama,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  Steacie  Building  renewal  investment,  the 
Ontario  government  invested  an  additional  $10.8  million  in 
university  facilities  as  well  as  another  $7.3  million  for  campus 
renewal,  bringing  the  total  amount  received  this  year  from  the 
Ontario  government  for  campus  renewal  to  more  than  $23  million. 

Beyond  construction  and  campus  renewal,  great  strides 
were  taken  to  create  a  culture  of  safety  on  Carleton's  campus. 
Carleton  invested  $1.6  million  in  a  wide  range  of  measures  to 
make  the  campus  safer  for  students,  employees  and  visitors. 

Over  the  past  months,  the  university  initiated  upgrades  and 
enhancements  to  its  network  of  emergency  phones,  lighting, 
pathways,  signs  and  closed-circuit  television  (CCTV)  cameras.  It  has 
also  introduced  the  use  of  swipe  cards  in  its  chemistry  and  biology 
buildings,  with  similar  retrofits  being  reviewed  for  other  buildings. 

The  campus  improvements  are  the  result  of  eight  broad 
recommendations  identified  in  the  university's  personal  safety 
audit  report. 

"Students,  staff  and  visitors  to  Carleton  University  will  see  a 
big  difference  with  many  infrastructure  improvements  and  more 


The  new  lab  accommodates  almost  30  per  cent  more  students  without 
increasing  the  building's  footprint  or  requiring  space  in  other  buildings. 


still  to  come,"  says  Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte,  the  university's 
president  and  vice-chancellor. 

"What's  more,  we  have  learned  from  undertaking  an 
extensive  personal  safety  audit  that  communication  and 
awareness  play  important  roles  in  creating  a  feeling  of  security 
on  campus.  That  is  why  we  will  also  be  working  hard  this  fall  to 
create  a  broad  culture  of  safety  with  a  new  community  website, 
contests,  posters  and  other  awareness  activities." 

It  certainly  was  a  busy  summer  and  fall  on  campus.  By  the 
looks  of  things,  it  will  likely  prove  to  be  an  even  busier  winter.  ■ 


Creating  a  culture  of  safety 

The  university's  personal  safety  audit  found  that  82  per  cent  of  students  and  83  per  cent 
of  employees  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  with  the  statement  "Overall,  I  feel  safe  while  on 
Carleton  University's  campus."  To  help  keep  them  safe,  $1.6  million  has  been  invested  in  a 
range  of  safety  measures  including: 


•  By  early  September  1 1 1 
new  CCTV  cameras  were 
added  on  campus,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  cameras 
on  campus  to  159  (eight  more 
are  planned  in  a  later  round 
of  improvements — for  a  total 
of  167).  The  new  cameras  will 
cover  safe  pathways,  parking 
lots,  tunnels,  parking  garages  and  gathering  areas  (MacOdrum 
Library  and  the  Quad). 

•  Eight  new  exterior  emergency  phones  were  installed, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  dedicated  phones  on  campus 
to  225.  All  phones  were  painted  yellow  and  rebranded  as 
"assistance"  phones  to  encourage  greater  familiarity  and 
use  in  non-emergencies. 

•  Designated  safe  pathways  are  being  extended  and 
enhanced  throughout  the  campus,  and  14  new  signs  will 
make  them  easier  to  identify.  These  pathways  will  have 
better  lighting,  reduced  underbrush  and  will  be  under  24- 
hour  CCTV  surveillance. 

•  Five  new  special  constables  (regular  and  auxiliary)  were 
added  bringing  the  total  number  of  special  constables  to 
25  (an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  from  one  year  ago). 

•  An  additional  20  uniformed  student  safety  patrollers  were 


added  to  increase  patrols  around  campus  buildings  and  on 
safe  pathways.  This  brings  the  total  complement  of  student 
safety  patrols  to  about  40. 

•  A  new  staff  position  responsible  for  sexual  assault 
education  and  coordination  of  all  support  services  including 
safety  and  counselling  was  added.  Carleton  University  will  be 
only  the  second  university  in  Ontario  with  such  a  position. 

•  A  new  community  safety  website  was  launched  to 
promote  everyone's  responsibility  in  creating  a  safe  and 
secure  community.  It  will  also  feature  regular  safety  reports. 
It  is  available  at  carleton. ca/safety. 

•  Sixty  new  pedestrian  light  fixtures  were  installed  to 
improve  lighting  after  dark  on  campus. 

•  Swipe  card  locks  were  added  for  after-hours  access  to 
Steacie  and  Nesbitt  buildings.  Other  campus  buildings  are 
being  reviewed  for  similar  retrofits. 

•  More  safety  patrol  bikes  were  added  to  assist  campus 
safety  officers  in  responding  to  requests  for  assistance  and 
patrolling  the  40  buildings  and  14  parking  areas  on  campus. 

•  A  campus-wide  awareness  campaign  was  launched  to  encourage 
community  members  to  program  their  mobile  phones  with  the 
Campus  Safety  telephone  number:  61 3-520-4444. 

•  A  new  safety  pocket  guide  was  created  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  safe  pathways  and  safety  assistance  phones. 
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Today's  students  =  tomorrow's  leaders 


BY  JENNIFER  ELLIOT 


When  you  ask  second  year  student  Kaitlyn 

Firmer — currently  pursuing  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  public  affairs  and  policy  man- 
agement at  Carleton — to  explain  what 
leadership  means  to  her,  she  describes  it 
as  the  ability  to  better  yourself  and  those 
with  whom  you  are  interacting. 

This  fitting  definition  is  exactly  what  the 
First  Year  Experience  Office  (FYEO)  hopes 
students  will  come  away  with  after  partic- 
ipating in  its  leadership 
development  and  com- 
munity service-learning 
initiatives  like  the  Emerg- 
ing Leaders  Program. 

"The  key  aspects  of 
leadership  training  in- 
clude encouraging  cam- 
pus involvement  and 
service  learning  in  the 
community  while  pro- 
viding mentorship  and 
leadership  opportunities 
to  students,"  explains 
Jeremy  Brzozowski,  the 
student  development 
and  orientation  coor- 
dinator at  the  FYEO. 
Through  his  position, 
Brzozowski  supports 
leadership  opportunities 
for  students.  "The  Emerging  Leaders  Pro- 
gram captures  these  important  elements 
and  packages  them  in  a  certificate  pro- 
gram for  first-year  students." 

To  complete  the  program  students 
must  attend  leadership  workshops, 
meet  with  a  faculty  or  staff  mentor, 
complete  self-reflection  and  goal  setting 
exercises,  attend  one  on-campus  lecture 
or  keynote  speaker  event,  and  volunteer 
with  an  on-  or  off-campus  organization, 


student  club  or  service-learning  project. 
"Our  research  shows  that  each  of  these 
aspects  is  important  to  the  development 
of  leadership  skills  in  university  stu- 
dents," says  Brzozowski. 

Finner,  who  became  involved  in  the 
program  to  help  with  her  transition 
to  university  and  meet  new  people, 
completed  the  certificate  program 
during  her  first  year.  "I  wanted  to  es- 


The  innovative  programs  offered  by  the  Student  Academic  Success  Centre 
Experience  Office  ensure  that  Carleton's  students  develop  their  leadership 


tablish  a  community  at  Carleton  and 
get  to  know  Ottawa,"  says  Finner.  To 
do  this,  Finner  participated  in  a  num- 
ber of  service-learning  projects  in  the 
city  including  volunteering  at  a  soup 
kitchen  and  reading  to  children. 

These  projects  also  helped  Finner 
make  real  life  connections  to  her  class- 
room work.  "In  the  Bachelor  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Policy  Management  pro- 
gram, we  learn  a  lot  about  numbers.  The 


service-learning  aspect  of  the  Emerging 
Leaders  Program  helped  me  see  the  fac- 
es behind  the  numbers  and  learn  about 
how  the  community  is  actually  affected. 
It  has  been  a  positive  experience  that 
has  shown  me  I  can  make  a  difference." 

Mentor  relationships  are  also  an 
important  aspect  of  leadership  devel- 
opment. As  students  move  into  their 
senior  years,  they  are  encouraged  to 
support  their  fellow  stu- 
dents though  the  Peer 
Helper  Program — a  pro- 
gram that  intentionally 
links  senior  students 
with  new  students.  "At 
Learning  Support  Ser- 
vices we  have  13  peer 
helpers  who  lead  study 
skills  workshops  for 
all  students,"  says  Phil 
Warsaba,  manager  of  the 
Student  Academic  Suc- 
cess Centre  (SASC).  "Peer 
mentoring  is  significant 
for  students  who  are  de- 
veloping their  academic 
and  social  skills  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provides 
a  strong  leadership  op- 
portunity for  mentors  as 
they  progress  though  university." 

With  such  a  wide  range  of  leader- 
ship options  available,  Finner  says, 
"Carleton  is  100  per  cent  preparing  me 
to  be  a  leader.  Services  like  the  FYEO 
and  SASC  are  helping  me  to  better  my- 
self and  the  actions  I  commit  cause  a 
ripple  effect  to  the  world  around  me." 

For  more  information  on  these  and 
other  programs  offered  by  FYEO  visit 
carleton.ca/fyeo  and  carleton.ca/sasc.  B 
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Gender  gaps 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 


There  are  challenges 

that  women  face  in 

organizations  that  men  do  not. 


"There  is  no  justifiable  explanation  for 

discrimination,"  says  Lorraine  Dyke, 
associate  professor  in  the  Sprott 
School  of  Business.  "If  you  look  at 
organizations  in  Canada,  women  ac- 
count for  less  than  15  per  cent  of  se- 
nior managers — that  is  changing,  but 
very,  very  slowly." 

The  reason  women  are  so  underrep- 
resented  in  senior  management  posi- 
tions is  somewhat  circular,  Dyke  says. 
"It  comes  back  to  stereotypes  and  ex- 
pectations. We  tend  to  more  positively 
evaluate  peo- 
ple who  are 
like  us.  Senior 
management 
is  85  per  cent 
male.  If  they 
have  two  peo- 
ple who  seem 

equivalent,  one  male  and  one  female, 
they  probably  relate  more  easily  to  the 
man,  see  him  as  more  like  themselves 
and  see  him  having  greater  potential. 
It  is  all  intertwined." 

For  a  good  part  of  her  career  Dyke 
has  examined  these  inequalities  and 
the  reasons  they  exist.  She  has  also 
taken  great  strides  to  counteract  these 
stereotypes.  Dyke  launched  the  Man- 
agement Development  Program  for 
Women  (MDPW)  at  Carleton  16  years 
ago.  A  program  specifically  for  highly 
motivated  women  who  want  to  devel- 
op management  skills,  the  MDPW  now 
has  more  than  450  alumnae. 

"Women  are  considered  a  disadvan- 
taged group  under  employment  equity 
law  in  Canada  and  statistics  show  that 
women  are  not  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  men,  particularly  in  more 
senior  leadership  positions,"  explains 
Dyke.  "This  program  is  meant  to  ad- 
dress the  challenges  that  women  face, 
not  because  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  women,  but  because  there  are 
challenges  that  women  face  in  organi- 
zations that  men  do  not." 

Beyond  gender-specific  challenges, 
the  program  addresses  the  differences 
between  the  management  styles  of  men 
and  women.  "The  fundamental  differ- 
ence is  that  women  tend  to  be  more 
collaborative  in  their  leadership  style 
and  men  tend  to  be  more  authorita- 
tive in  their  leadership  style,"  explains 
Dyke.  She  is  quick  to  point  out  that  "not 


all  women  are  like  that  and  not  all  men 
are  like  that,  but  those  are  the  average 
differences  revealed  by  meta-analysis 
across  a  wide  range  of  settings." 

Those  enrolled  in  MDPW  take  part 
in  three  full-day  sessions  every  month 
for  10  months.  This  integrated  series  of 
classes  provides  a  "balance  between  for- 
mal instruction  and  hands-on  learning — 
and  it  transforms  careers  in  the  process," 
says  Dyke,  the  program's  director. 

"One  of  the  main  benefits — and  grads 
of  MDPW  hate  when  I  say  this — is  con- 


fidence," explains  Dyke.  Another  bene- 
fit, according  to  MDPW  graduates  who 
responded  to  a  2001  survey,  was  that  83 
per  cent  have  received  at  least  one  pro- 
motion since  completing  the  program. 

Despite  the  stellar  track  record  of  the 
MDPW,  Dyke  knows  a  lot  more  needs 
to  be  done — one  program  can't  solve 
equity  issues  that  developed  over  mul- 
tiple generations.  "We  still  have  very 
gendered  expectations  about  behav- 
iour and  we  still  penalize  people  who 


don't  behave  according  to  our  gen- 
dered expectations,"  explains  Dyke.  "It 
is  not  surprising  that  men  and  women 
manage  in  different  styles  because  if 
they  didn't,  we  wouldn't  like  them.  If 
women  were  as  authoritative  as  men, 
they  just  would  not  be  accepted." 

While  the  gap  between  genders  in 
mid-level  management  roles  is  closing 
(women  hold  ahout  40  per  cent  of  those 
positions),  the  same  isn't  true  for  senior- 
level  positions.  "The  barrier  I  see  is  that 
senior  management  roles  are  seen  dif- 
ferently than  middle  management  roles. 
People  often  see  senior  management  roles 
as  more  in  line  with  male  management 
styles;  they  are  seen  as  more  political  and 
cutthroat,  with  no  room  for  caring  about 
the  person."  If  that  is  how  you  view  the 
decisions  senior  leaders  are  called  upon 
to  make,  then  you  are  likely  to  think  that  a 
man  is  a  better  fit  for  the  job. 

"I  am  optimistic.  I  know  I  don't  sound 
like  I  am  optimistic,  and  certainly  con- 
fronting the  realities  of  gender  inequal- 
ity in  our  society  is  not  fun,"  says  Dyke. 
"It  will  undoubtedly  take  a  lot  more 
women  in  senior  management  to  break 
down  those  barriers  and  stereotypes 
and  show  that  women  can  be  effective 
in  those  roles.  It  will  probably  take  lon- 
ger than  we  would  like  but  eventually 
the  barriers  will  disappear."  ■ 


/ 


Lorraine  Dyke  (pictured  in  front,  with  students  and  colleagues),  associate  professor  in  the  Sprott  School  of 
Business,  and  the  director  of  the  Management  Development  Program  for  Women. 
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Sprott's  2 


STOCK 


When  the  Sprott  School  of  Business  was  granted  Faculty  status  on 
May  1,  2006,  it  entered  a  new  phase  in  its  evolution.  And  on  July  1, 
2008,  when  Jerry  Tomberlin  started  his  mandate  as  the  new  dean  of 
the  Sprott  School  of  Business,  another  evolutionary  phase  began. 
After  a  few  months  on  the  job,  Tomberlin  sat  down  with  Carleton 
University  Magazine  to  share  his  insights  and  goals  for  the  school. 

BY  KIMBERLEY  SWARTZ 


Carleton  University  Magazine:  You  led  John  Molson  School  of 
Business  at  Concordia  University  for  six  years,  what  drew 
you  to  Carleton's  Sprott  School  of  Business? 

Jerry  Tomberlin:  The  first  aspect  of  the  school  that  drew  my 
interest  was  the  quality  of  the  programs.  Sprott's  Bachelor 
of  Commerce  program  is  very  strong,  demonstrated  by  the 
quality  and  success  of  our  students,  as  well  as  the  demand 
for  the  program. 

What  really  caught  my  attention  is  the  existence  of  some 
unique  programs.  The  Bachelor  of  International  Business, 
for  example,  is  something  you  don't  find  in  very  many 
business  schools.  It  satisfies  a  need  in  the  global  economy 
that  is  unique. 

The  school  also  has  a  very  large  PhD  program.  It  takes  a  holistic 
approach  to  address  management  issues,  compared  to  some  very 
specific  programs  you  might  find  at  other  business  schools. 

I  was  also  drawn  by  the  faculty's  commitment  to 
innovation.  This  was  clear  to  me  by  their  efforts  to  redesign 
the  MBA  program.  Redesigning  a  program  requires  an 
enormous  commitment.  I  was  impressed  because  it  shows 
that  the  faculty  is  truly  engaged  in  the  school. 

I  found  that  the  more  you  learn  about  the  school,  the  stronger 
it  appears.  It's  like  undervalued  stock — its  value  exceeds  its 
reputation.  My  challenge  is  to  help  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
school  to  match  the  quality,  which  is  a  good  position  to  be 
in.  You  don't  want  to  buy  overvalued  stock  because  eventually 
people  will  find  out  and  it  will  lose  its  value. 

CU:  You  mentioned  Sprott's  redesigned  MBA  program.  Could 
you  tell  us  more  about  the  new  program? 

Tomberlin:  The  new  MBA  is  a  complete  departure  from  the 
former  program,  which  really  was  more  a  research  degree 
than  what  we  would  think  of  as  an  MBA.  The  new  program 
focuses  on  hands-on,  real-world  applications.  It  features 
an  internship  component  and  we  have  four  specializations, 
which  are  based  on  consultation  with  the  business 
community  and  the  expertise  of  our  faculty. 

Particularly  impressive  is  the  commitment  of  our  senior 
faculty  members,  who  are  well  known  in  their  fields,  to  teach 
in  the  program.  The  quality  of  student-faculty  interaction  will 
be  outstanding.  It's  probably  the  strongest  asset  of  the  program 
and  not  something  you  will  find  in  many  other  MBA  programs. 

CU:.What  has  been  the  most  surprising  thing  you  have 
learned  about  the  school? 


Tomberlin:  First,  I  would  say  the  collegial  atmosphere  and  the 
deep  commitment  of  the  faculty.  Maintaining  quality  programs 
is  a  common  purpose  that  all  faculty  members  are  committed 
to  and  something  they  take  pride  in.  In  contrast  to  other 
universities  where  I've  worked  and  that  I've  visited,  the  faculty 
members  here  ask,  "What  can  I  do  to  make  it  better?"  without 
asking,  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  There  is  a  community  dynamic 
here  that  I  find  unique.  The  second  thing  that  surprised  me  is 
the  number  of  successful  alumni  that  we  have.  It's  far  greater 
than  I  would  have  expected  for  a  school  of  this  size.  We  need 
to  do  more  to  re-engage  alumni  with  the  school. 

CU:  It  is  still  early  in  your  tenure,  but  can  you  give  us  a 
sense  of  your  top  short-term  and  long-term  goals? 

Tomberlin:  The  most  imminent  short-term  goal  is  to  launch 
a  successful  MBA  program.  A  second  short-term  goal  is 
to  build  a  greater  sense  of  community  with  our  students, 
particularly  undergraduates.  I  would  like  to  foster  that  by 
working  closely  with  Sprott's  student  society.  I  would  like 
to  increase  student  participation  in  activities  outside  the 
classroom,  such  as  academic  competitions. 

Another  short-term  goal  is  to  begin  assisting  students  in 
getting  placements,  and  to  build  links  with  business  and 
alumni  to  help  our  students  find  rewarding  careers.  To  that 
end  we  recently  established  a  business  career  centre. 

A  medium-term  goal  that  is  high  in  priority  is  to  achieve 
accreditation  with  the  Association  to  Advance  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  within  the  next  two  to  three  years. 
Accreditation  will  help  us  to  increase  the  quality  of  our 
programs  and  increase  our  reputation  nationally  and 
internationally. 

CU:  In  your  experience,  what  have  you  learned  about 
leadership  in  an  academic  setting? 

Tomberlin:  Universities  are  huge  partnerships  and  involve 
intensive  consultation.  Leadership  in  an  academic 
institution  is  much  more  about  leading  within  the  group. 

CU:  Coming  from  Montreal,  what  is  your  impression  of 
Ottawa? 

Tomberlin:  Ottawa  is  more  of  an  outdoor  and  fitness-oriented 
city.  I'm  looking  forward  to  enjoying  the  outdoor  activities 
that  Ottawa  offers.  ■ 
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Francois  Brouard,  associate  professor  in  the  Sprott  School  of  Business,  is 
conducting  research  to  classify  the  characteristics  of  business  leaders  who 
choose  social  causes  over  the  bottom  line. 


Beyond 
bottom  lines 

Business  leaders  looking 
to  social  causes 

BY  JAMES  HALE 

The  gods  of  American  industry  smiled 

on  arts  and  letters.  The  charitable 
foundations  started  by  Andrew  Carn- 
egie, John  D.  Rockefeller  and  oth- 
ers continue  to  be  the  backbone  of 
funding  for  public  television  and  any 
number  of  other  cultural  endeavours. 
Likewise,  today  the  super-rich  like  Bill 
Gates  and  Paul  Allen  spread  their  lar- 
gesse to  good  social  causes. 

But  a  growing  number  of  somewhat 
less  well-to-do  business  leaders  are  find- 
ing ways  of  making  their  mark  on  so- 
ciety that  involves  more  than  signing  a 
cheque.  The  concept  of  the  "social  entre- 
preneur"— a  term  popularized  by  Ameri- 
can non-profit  leader  Bill  Drayton — has 
become  part  of  the  lexicon,  representing 
executives  who  use  their  skills  to  gener- 
ate social  value  rather  than  profits.  At 
Carleton,  this  growing  interest  is  reflect- 
ed in  a  new  program  on  social  enterprise 
within  the  Sprott  School  of  Business  and 
the  return  of  a  popular  competition  on 
social  innovation. 


Shaping  policy  to  encourage  social  innovation 


BY  FELAN  PARKER 

For  Susan  Phillips,  director  of  Carleton's  school  of  public  policy 

and  administration,  social  innovation  is  more  than  just  a  buzz 
word — it's  a  challenge.  Her  research  specifically  addresses  the 
regulatory  frameworks  through  which  governments  can  cre- 
ate either  an  enabling  or  limiting  environment  for  charitable 
and  voluntary  organizations.  By  examining  the  relationship  be- 
tween public  policy,  non-profit  institutions  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, Phillips  is  looking  for  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
non-profit  organizations. 

Canada's  federal  government,  according  to  Phillips,  has  not 
fully  understood  the  value  of  policies  which  enable  the  non- 
profit sector.  These  organizations  are  seen  as  providing  spe- 
cific services,  rather  than  as  an  integral  part  of  a  constructive 
democracy.  Infrastructure  organizations  especially,  which  sup- 


port a  wide  variety  of  smaller  non-profit  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, are  poorly  funded  themselves,  and  their  important 
function  is  largely  unrecognized. 

Additionally,  the  non-profit  sector  itself  is  not  as  structured 
as  it  could  be,  says  Phillips,  and  charitable  organizations 
lack  a  voice  in  policy-making.  These  organizations  could  be 
more  actively  engaged  in  policy  and  advocacy,  and  by  ap- 
plying business  principles  and  ideas,  non-profit  organizations 
can  learn  from  the  private  sector — creating  a  kind  of  "social 
entrepreneurship",  in  which  commercial  means  are  used  for 
public  benefit. 

Evidently,  change  must  occur  in  not  only  the  government, 
but  also  in  the  private  and  non-profit  sectors.  Phillips  notes  that 
Canada  can  learn  much  from  new  legislation  in  the  United  King- 
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What  defines  social  entrepreneur- 
ship?  "It's  using  a  business  model  to 
achieve  a  social  outcome,"  says  Barba- 
ra Mclnnes,  BA/66,  BAHons/70,  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  the  Community  Foun- 
dation of  Ottawa — an  independent, 
non-profit  organization  that  enables 
community  philanthropy  by  connect- 
ing donors  with  important  causes  in 
the  Ottawa  community. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  a  tool  to  clas- 
sify the  characteristics  of  business 
leaders  who  choose  social  causes  over 
the  bottom  line,  Frangois  Brouard,  as- 
sociate professor  in  the  Sprott  School 
of  Business,  is  conducting  a  research 
project  that  includes  colleagues  from 
Carleton  and  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa. While  he  grants  that  the  term 
has  suddenly  become  so  ubiquitous 
that  social  entrepreneurship  seems 
"trendy",  he  sees  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  traditional  model 
of  philanthropy  and  the  contempo- 
rary approach. 

"With  Rockefeller's  generation,  what 
you  were  seeing  was  very  rich  people 
looking  at  ways  of  leaving  a  legacy.  In 
today's  economy,  it's  possible  to  get 
that  wealthy  at  a  much  younger  age, 
but  the  situation  for  people  like  Gates 
isn't  much  different  than  it  was  100 
years  ago.  With  social  entrepreneurs, 
though,  innovation  is  usually  the  key; 
they  find  a  way  make  a  difference  by 
introducing  fresh  thinking." 


A  number  of  factors  are 

driving  the  rise  of  social 

entrepreneurship. 


Mclnnes  believes  it's  just  as  im- 
portant to  understand  the  difference 
between  traditional  business  leaders 
and  social  entrepreneurs.  "The  busi- 
ness principles  are  the  same,"  she  says, 
"but  the  social  entrepreneur  has  to 
have  a  passion  about  the  social  cause 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  think  in  busi- 
ness terms." 

For  the  sec- 
ond time,  she  is 
acting  as  a  ju- 
ror for  the  So- 
cial Innovation 
Challenge — a 
competition 

for  Carleton  students  that  is  funded 
by  her  foundation  and  the  university's 
Foundry  Program.  Introduced  in  2007, 
it  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
apply  their  creativity  to  find  solutions 
to  community  needs  and  showcase 
their  social  entrepreneurship  talent  to 
a  panel  of  community  leaders. 

Sprott  Associate  Professor  Michael 
Mclntyre  believes  a  number  of  factors 
are  driving  the  rise  of  social  entre- 
preneurship. "We're  seeing  a  general 
toughening  up  of  society  and  growing 
conservatism. 
Non-profits  can 
no    longer  de- 
pend  on  long- 
term  core  fund- 
ing; project 
funding  is  now 


much  more  common.  What  that  de- 
mands are  leaders  who  can  pull  to- 
gether resources  and  effective  grant 
proposals  and  find  a  bigger  bang  for 
the  buck  at  the  margins.  The  good  so- 
cial enterprise  leader  has  to  have  a 
foot  in  both  the  profit  and  non-profit 
camps — almost  a  dual  personality." 


dom,  which  promotes  government-funded  research  on  a  large 
scale  to  determine  what  kind  of  policy  enables  and  develops 
the  charity  sector.  Canada  too,  she  says,  needs  more  research 
and  more  government  impetus  in  order  to  create  change,  but 
her  research  and  the  work  done  by  other  Carleton  research 
groups  is  a  strong  beginning. 

Phillips  and  the  school  of  public  policy  and  administra- 
tion have  begun  to  offer  an  intensive  course  on  non-profit 
governance,  open  to  both  students  and  practitioners  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  to  government  workers.  By  creating  an  en- 
vironment in  which  these  varied  groups  can  work  together 
and  learn  from  each  other,  Phillips'  work  is  helping  to  es- 
tablish frameworks  that  can  meet  the  challenges  of  social 
innovation.  ■ 


When  he  looks  at  the  students  en- 
tering Sprott  today,  Mclntyre  says  he 
sees  young  people  who  show  a  greater 
interest  in  contributing  their  talents  to 
society.  Brouard  agrees,  and  says  that 
the  rise  of  social  entrepreneurship  and 
the  increased  profile  of  non-profit  he- 
roes like  Drayton  will  help  ensure  that 
the  next  generation  of  business  lead- 
ers will  see  beyond  profits.  ■ 


James  Hale,  BA/77,  is  an  Ottawa-based 
writer  and  editor. 


Susan  Phillips,  director, 
school  of  public  policy  and 
administration,  is  looking 
for  ways  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  non-profit 
organizations. 
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Jamaica's  golden  opportunity 

BY  ANDREA  VENTIMIGLIA 


If  you  weren't  in  China  during  the  recent 

Olympic  Games,  then  the  only  other 
place  to  be  was  Jamaica,  celebrating 
the  fantastic  achievements  of  the  track 
and  field  team. 

As  a  participant  in  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency's 
International  Youth  Internship  Pro- 
gram, I  am  lucky  enough  to  be  working 
towards  Canada's  development  goals 
here  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  rejoice  with  Jamaican  na- 
tionals during  the  games  and  couldn't 
have  asked  for  a  better  place  to  be. 

Children  raced  each  other  down 
the  street  like  their  favourite  Olympic 
team  member.  Market  vendors  sold 
world  record-breaker  Usain  Bolt's 
"golden  shoes".  The  normally  chaotic 
bus  terminal  came  to  a  dead  stand- 
still to  watch  on  a  big  screen  as,  one 
after  another,  Jamaican  athletes  took 
top  prize.  Each  time,  people  erupted 
with  joy.  Strangers  embraced,  flags 
waved,  and  on  every  corner  I  heard 


Some  of  Jamaica's  national  heroes  as  displayed  in  the  independence  day  parade  on  August  6,  2008  i 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 


shouts  of  encouragement  in  Jamaican 
Patois,  "Gwaan  my  yute,  run  my  gyal! 


Mek  us  proud!" 

As  I've  come  to  discover,  this  "land 


Class  notes 

1960s 

Lome  Rachlis,  BScHons/68,  retired  as  CEO  of  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  District  School  Board  after  37 
years  in  public  education  and  accepted  a  position 
as  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Bill  Williams,  BA/69,  retired  after  35  years  of 
secondary  teaching,  to  become  CEO  of  the  Vio- 
lin Doctor.  He  currently  resides  in  Sudbury,  Ont. 

1970s 

Allan  Miller,  BScHons/71,  became  a  director  of 
Ungava  Mines  Inc. 

Judy  Waytiuk,  BJ/72,  a  Manitoba-based  free- 
lance writer,  is  the  winner  of  the  Canadian  Tourism 
Commission's  travel  story  of  the  year. 

Maude  Barlow,  BA/74,  received  the  2008  Cita- 
tion of  Lifetime  Achievement  from  the  Canadian 
Environmental  Awards. 

Paul  Setlakwe,  BA/74,  was  appointed  senior  vice- 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  of  Fednav  Limited. 

Bev  Sommer,  MA/74,  took  early  retirement  after 


21  years  as  manager  of  heritage  services  for  the 
City  of  Surrey,  BC.  Bev  resides  in  Fort  Langley  and 
is  spending  her  retirement  with  her  husband  War- 
ren travelling,  gardening  and  walking  Tucker,  their 
wire  fox  terrier. 

Robert  Harley  Kempthorne,  BEng/76, 
MEng/78,  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Arsenal  Energy  Inc. 

Bruce  Mclntyre,  BScHons/79,  was  appointed  a  di- 
rector of  Northern  Hemisphere  Development  Corp. 

Gerard  Power,  BA/79,  recently  was  named  vice- 
president,  international,  at  Canada  Post  Corpora- 
tion. He  is  responsible  for  representing  Canada's 
interests  in  the  international  postal  community, 
developing  and  implementing  international 
strategy  and  coordinating  international  products 
and  services. 

1980s 

Ron  Davis,  BCom/80,  was  recently  appointed 
executive  vice-president  and  head  of  customer 
management  for  Zurich  Financial  Services'  general 
insurance  business  divisions.  He  lives  in  Princeton, 
NJ,  with  his  wife  Lauren  Davis,  a  novelist  who  just 
published  a  new  collection  of  short  stories. 

Thomas  Manley,  BEng/80,  was  appointed  chief 
financial  officer  of  Avaya  Inc. 


Margaret  Biggs,  MA/81,  was  appointed  head  of 
Canadian  International  Development  Agency. 

Melissa  Clark,  BCom/81,  was  appointed  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Habitat  for  Humanity. 

Janice  Armstrong,  BJ/82,  is  living  and  working 
in  Singapore.  She  is  the  vice-president  of  govern- 
ment and  public  affairs  for  India,  Asia  Pacific  and 
China  for  Monsanto. 

Bill  Wells,  BA/82,  and  his  wife  Bernadette  Wells, 
BA/82,  recently  moved  to  the  Barrie  area,  where 
Bill  has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice-president 
of  operations  for  Parkbridge  Communities.  They 
would  be  happy  to  hear  from  Carleton  friends  at: 
1 1  Maltman  Court,  Phelpston,  Ont.,  L0L  2K0. 

Chris  Staples,  BJ/83,  was  appointed  a  director 
of  the  Canadian  Marketing  Association. 

Pierre  Guimond,  BAHons/87,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  the  Canadian  Electricity  Association. 

Fred  Rinne,  BJ/88,  started  a  new  position  with 
Sun  Media  as  corporate  editor  of  Western  Com- 
munity Newspapers. 

Chris  Schnarr,  BA/88,  has  left  Cassels  Brock  & 
Blackwell  to  be  a  founding  partner  of  Toronto's  newest 
litigation  boutique  law  firm,  Thomas  Gold  Pettingill  LLP 
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of  wood  and  water"  is  so  much  more 
than  reggae  and  rum.  Jamaicans  are 
a  creative  and  proud  people  who 
nurture  a  love  of  music,  dance,  sport 
and  cuisine. 

But  this  is  also  a  country  suffering 
from  the  absence  of  effective  leader- 
ship on  all  levels.  The  murder  rate  has 
surpassed  900  this  year  and  continues 
to  rise.  Island-wide  poverty  and  disen- 
franchised youth  contribute  to  soaring 
unemployment  and  crime. 

Consequently,  mass  media,  peer 
pressure  and  gangs  replace  tradi- 
tional youth  mentors.  This  eventually 
manifests  itself  at  the  highest  levels. 
For  example,  prior  to  the  September 
election,  the  national  opposition  party 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  nasty  leadership 
battle.  A  recent  extortion  scandal  in- 
volving the  superintendent  of  police 
has  rocked  the  constabulary  force. 
The  Jamaica  Labour  Party,  ruling  with 
a  slim  majority  after  18  years  as  the 
opposition,  is  facing  severe  challenges 
over  the  downturn  in  economy. 

The  joyous  occasion  of  the  Olympics 
prompted  many  Jamaicans  to  call  for 
the  country  to  unite  in  peace  as  it  did 
in  support  of  its  athletes.  And  while 


the  ideals  of  the  games  are  a  positive 
starting  point,  leadership  in  Jamaica 
must  come  from  within. 

In  truth,  Jamaica  has  a  long  his- 


Andrea  Ventimiglia,  MJ/07,  outside  of  Jamaican 
musician  Bob  Marley's  home  in  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


tory  of  inspired  guidance.  There's  the 
formidable  legend  of  Nanny,  a  woman 


who  led  the  African  slaves  to  victory 
against  the  British.  The  work  of  native 
poet  Louise  Bennett  is  internationally 
acclaimed  as  a  model  of  the  Jamaican 
story-telling  tradition.  Philosopher 
Marcus  Garvey  led  massive  civil  rights 
campaigns  and  wrote  rousing  speech- 
es, which  are  repeated  to  this  day.  All 
these  national  heroes  achieved  much 
for  Jamaica  by  progressing  upwards 
from  humble  beginnings. 

Indeed,  leadership  does  not  only 
happen  on  a  grand-scale.  It  must 
first  be  executed  in  the  home,  church, 
school  and  neighbourhood.  The  coun- 
try's athletes  can  become  positive  role 
models,  as  can  coaches,  teachers  and 
active  community  members. 

Visionary  leadership  in  Jamaica  is 
surely  attainable  if  it  can  be  nurtured 
from  a  fundamental  or  grassroots  level. 
Rise  and  shine,  Jamaica,  like  you  did  at 
the  Olympics.  Gwaan,  mek  us  proud.  ■ 


Andrea  Ventimiglia,  MJ/07,  as  part  of 
an  IY1P  internship  supported  by  CIDA 
and  Acadia  University,  is  spending 
six  months  working  at  the  Jamaica 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  in 
Kingston. 


Anita  M.  Hubley,  BAHons/89,  PhD/95,  was 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia.  She  is  director  of 
the  adult  development  and  psychometrics  lab  in 
the  department  of  educational  and  counselling 
psychology  and  special  education  at  UBC. 

Tamara  Guttman,  BA/89,  is  moving  to  Rome 
in  the  fall  of  2008  to  take  up  her  next  Foreign 
Service  assignment  as  deputy  head  of  mission  at 
the  Canadian  Embassy  to  Italy. 

1990s 

Allen  Scott  Margach,  BCom/90,  was  appointed 
vice-president  and  portfolio  manager  of  AIM 
Trimark  Investments. 

Jacques  Poitras,  BJ/90,  MJ/91,  took  two  prizes 
at  the  Atlantic  Book  Awards  for  Beaverbrook:  A 
Shattered  Legacy. 

Karen  Shepherd,  MA/91,  was  appointed  as 
interim  commissioner  of  lobbying  for  a  period  of 
six  months  starting  July  2,  2008. 

Justin  Sherwood,  BA/93,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  Refreshments  Canada. 

Alison  Baizana,  BA/94,  has  joined  Canadian 
Blood  Services  as  risk  manager. 


Christine  Wong,  BJ/94,  and  her  husband  Derek 
Miller,  BJ/93,  live  in  Toronto  where  she  is  a  freelance 
television  producer  and  a  reporter  for  CEO  TV  and 
he  produces  City  TV's  City  News  at  Six,  which  won 
best  large  market  newscast  at  the  2006  Radio-Televi- 
sion News  Directors'  Association  awards.  In  2007 
she  won  a  Quebecor  Documentary  Bursary. 

Caroline  Redekopp,  BA/95,  was  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  software  division  at  Alcea 
Technologies  Inc. 

Kevin  Kerr,  BCom/96,  was  appointed  vice-president, 
infrastructure  at  Ontario  Teachers'  Pension  Plan. 

Todd  van  der  Heyden,  BJ/96,  was  appointed  the 
new  co-anchor  of  CTV  Montreal's  newscast  at  6  p.m. 

Justin  Brown,  BA/95,  is  director,  major  alliances 
at  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  and  received 
the  Bob  Luba  Award  for  Employee  Excellence 
and  the  Rick  Gallop  Award  for  Pioneering 
Leadership.  His  wife,  Julia  Brown,  BA/95,  was 
promoted  to  director,  health  economics  and 
reimbursement,  biotech  government  and  health 
economics  at  Janssen-Ortho  Inc./Ortho  Biotech. 

Michael  Byron,  PhD/99,  will  join  Merc  International 
Minerals  as  CEO  and  a  member  of  the  board. 

Lauren  McNabb,  BJ/99,  was  appointed  Middle 


East  correspondent  for  Global  National. 

2000s 

Mark  MacNeill,  MA/00,  received  a  LLB  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  2007  and  completed  an 
LLM  from  the  University  of  Miami  in  2008.  He  is  an 
NDP  candidate  in  the  riding  of  Cape  Breton-Canso. 
He  resides  with  his  wife  and  two  children  near  the 
Glenora  Distillery  in  Inverness  Co. 

Ainsley  Butler,  BAHons/01,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed country  director  for  Peace  Dividend 
Trust  Afghanistan. 

Max  Kruger,  BIB/01,  is  currently  practicing  crimi- 
nal law  with  Cowan  &  Cremer  Barristers  in  Toronto. 

Jennifer  McMullan,  BCom/02,  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  sales  at  Bibby  Financial  Services. 

Clare  Demerse,  MJ/03,  is  studying  negotiations 
for  an  international  post-2012  climate  agreement 
thanks  to  a  $20,000  Global  Youth  Fellowship  she 
recently  won. 

Leanna  Karremans,  BAHons/05,  is  the  legislative 
assistant  and  issues  manager  to  the  Minister  of 
Small  Business  and  Consumer  Services  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 
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Keep  on  motoring 


Azizur  Rahman,  PhD/68,  is  this  year's  winner  of  the  A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Distinction  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  the  field  of  engineering — work  that  resulted  in  some  major  developments  in  reducing  energy  use. 


BY  RICHARD  MARTIN 

In  the  late  1970s,  Azizur  Rahman, 

PhD/68,  designed  and  patented  the 
interior  permanent  magnet  (IPM) 
rotor  assembly  by  embedding  per- 
manent magnets  beneath  the  hystere- 
sis ring  in  order  to  overcome  the  major 
starting  problem  of  singly  fed  perma- 
nent excited  synchronous  motors. 

Excuse  me?  This  might  be  perfectly 
clear  to  electrical  engineers,  but  what 
about  the  rest  of  us? 

Well,  for  us  it  means  that  over 
the  past  20  years  the  pioneering 
Rahman  has  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  biggest  develop- 
ments in  energy-saving  air  condi- 
tioners, hybrid  vehicles  and  wind 
generators. 

And  for  Rahman — "Mr.  IPM" — it 
means  that  he  is  the  2008  winner 
of  the  A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award 
of  Distinction. 

"I  am  pleasantly  surprised  to  win  the 
award,"  Rahman  says  modestly,  "truly 
humbled  and  honoured  to  be  selected." 
In   nominating   Rahman   for  the 


award,  Mohamed  Ahmed,  PhD/01, 
noted  his  more  than  46  years  of  expe- 
rience and  leadership  in  engineering 
teaching,  research  and  consulting. 

"I  have  had  the  privilege  of  closely 
knowing  Dr.  Rahman  first  as  a  col- 
league and  then  as  a  mentor  for  the 
last  five  years,"  he  says. 

"The  strength  of  Dr.  Rahman's  sus- 
tained and  excellent  work  on  IPM  mo- 
tors, adjustable  speed  drives  and  in- 


improved  power  quality,  increased  por- 
tability and  lowered  costs." 

Rahman's  design  innovations  have 
played  a  seminal  role  in  the  adoption 
of  IPM  motor  technology  worldwide. 
Manufacturers  including  Daiken  and 
Carrier  have  been  using  high-efficien- 
cy IPM  motor  drive  technology  with 
intelligent  inverters  in  energy-saving 
air  conditioners  since  the  early  1990s. 

IPM  technology  has  also  proven 


Rahman  has  been  responsible  for  some 

of  the  biggest  developments 

in  energy-saving  air  conditioners,  hybrid 
vehicles  and  wind  generators. 


verter  systems  lies  in  the  combination 
of  keen  analytical  insights  and  solid  ex- 
perimental techniques.  In  industrial  ap- 
plication, his  work  has  solved  important 
technical  problems,  enhanced  efficiency, 


critical  in  the  development  of  hybrid 
vehicles.  Since  launching  the  Prius,  the 
world's  first  mass-produced  hybrid 
vehicle,  in  1997,  Toyota  has  sold  more 
than  1,000,000  hybrid  vehicles— all  of 


Amy  Tremblay,  BScHons/07,  was  awarded  a 
Merck  Index  Women  in  Chemistry  Scholarship. 


Adam  Saikaley,  BMus/08, 

made  his  debut  at  the 
Ottawa  International 
Chamber  Music  Festival,  in 
a  revolutionary  arrangement 
for  piano  and  electronics. 
The  performance  took  place 
at  Dominion  Chalmers  to  a 
packed  audience  on  August 
6,  2008  in  a  concert  entitled 
"The  Art  of  Glenn  Gould". 


MARRIAGES  AND 
ENGAGEMENTS 

Randolf  Bismonte,  BAHons/97,  and  Tatiana 
Kukula  were  married  in  Ottawa,  on  May  13,  2006. 
The  couple  lives  in  Ottawa,  where  they  both  work 
as  public  servants  for  the  federal  government. 

Melissa  Black, 
BScHon/97,  married 
Tom  Black  on  February 
15,  2008.  They  honey- 
mooned in  Punta  Cana, 
Dominican  Republic,  in 
March.  They  recently 
moved  into  their  new 


home  in  Stittsville,  Ont.  She  is  a  math  teacher 
and  he  works  in  IT  with  the  government. 

Andrew  Ferguson,  BAHons/03,  and  Stephanie 
Lewis,  BJ/03,  were  engaged  and  graduated 
from  law  school  at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 


BIRTHS 


Ted  Crysler,  BA- 
Hons88,  MA/91,  and 

his  wife  Kate  Crysler  are 
pleased  to  announce 
the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Neil  Alexander 
Kennedy,  on  February 
25,  2008.  The  family 
lives  in  Toronto. 


Angel  Yuen,  BCom/93, 

and  her  husband  Simon 
Pun  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Sean  Wyatt. 
The  family  lives  in  Hong 
Kong. 


Brent  Dowdall,  BJ/95,  and  his  wife  Dawn 
welcomed  their  first  child,  Emily  Grace,  on  No- 
vember 10,  2007.  The  family  lives  in  Kanata,  Ont. 
Brent  is  currently  working  on  a  graduate  degree 
in  political  science  at  Carleton  part-time. 


Derek  Yarnell,  BA/98,  and 

his  wife  Kristin  are  pleased 
to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  baby  boy,  Cedric 
Franklin,  on  March  18, 
2007.  The  family  resides  in 
Oakville,  Ont. 


Amy  Hall,  BA/99,  her  husband  Shawn  and  their 
daughter  Ashlyn  are  happy  to  announce  the  birth 
of  Kian  Daniel  O'Keefe,  born  in  June  2008. 


Michael  Patterson, 
BScHons/99,  and  Heather 
Patterson  (Hirtle), 
BScHons/99,  MA/01,  are 

pleased  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  second  child 
Owen  Duncan,  a  brother 
to  Lily.  The  family  resides  in 
Ottawa  where  the  proud 
parents  both  work  for  the 
federal  government. 
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Azizur  Rahman,  PhD/68,  is  the  2008  winner  of  the 
A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Distinction. 


which  use  Rahman's  IPM  motor  for 
traction  drive  and  IPM  generator  for 
battery  self-charging.  In  effect,  this 
makes  him  the  father  of  modern  ener- 
gy-efficient hybrid  electric  vehicles. 

Rahman's  work  comes  at  a  time 
when  countries  around  the  world  are 
turning  to  environmentally  friendly 
sources  for  power.  Beyond  hybrid  cars, 
his  latest  work  is  in  the  area  of  design- 
ing IPM  generators  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  lower  the  cost  of  producing 
wind  energy.  Considering  that  wind 
power  is  the  world's  fastest  growing 


renewable  energy  source — increasing 
in  excess  of  30  per  cent  annually  for 
the  past  five  years — it's  easy  to  imag- 
ine the  potential  impact. 

All  of  this,  the  concept  of  the  IPM 
motor,  too,  originated  in  Carleton's 
power  laboratory  when  Rahman  was 
a  PhD  student  under  Miles  Copeland 
from  1966  to  1968. 

He  has  fond  memories  of  Carleton, 
including  all-night  sessions  on  the 
mainframe  computer  that  was  operat- 
ed with  a  deck  of  paper  entry  cards.  "I 
managed  to  book  the  computer  from  10 
p.m.  to  5  a.m.  My  companions  were  the 
building  cleaning  personnel."  Another 
companion  was  the  dean  of  engineer- 
ing, John  Ruptash,  who  used  "to  come 
around  during  odd  times.  During  day 
time  he  dropped  into  my  experimental 
setup  on  the  ground  floor  and  during 
night  time,  he  chatted  with  me  in  the 
computer  room  on  the  3rd  floor." 

Rahman  currently  holds  the  rank  of 
university  research  professor  for  life  at 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland, 


the  highest  academic  honour  bestowed 
by  the  university.  He  is  also  a  life  fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers,  a  fellow  of  the  Engi- 
neering Institute  of  Canada,  a  fellow  of 
the  Institution  of  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nology (UK)  and  a  life  fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Engineers  of  Bangladesh. 

Beyond  that,  and  in  addition  to  au- 
thoring more  than  600  papers  and  re- 
ports and  holding  1 1  patents,  he  has 
also  found  the  time  to  serve  on  the 
American  Biographical  Institute  Re- 
search Board  of  Advisors,  to  volunteer 
with  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation 
of  Newfoundland,  to  be  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Professional  Engineers  and 
Geoscientists  of  Newfoundland  and 
of  local  social,  religious,  cultural  and 
multicultural  communities. 

He  plays  golf,  too,  but  there's  no 
word  yet  on  how  IPM  motors  can  be 
applied  to  the  grand  old  game. 

Richard  Martin,  BAHons/70,  BJ/83,  is 
an  Ottawa-based  writer.  ■ 


Jaro  Miller  (Johnston), 
BA/01,  and  her  husband 
Mark  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  birth 
of  their  daughter  Lily 
Katrine,  born  on  August 
25,  2008,  a  little  sister 
to  her  proud  big  brother 
Tristan. 


Karen  Garabedian, 
PhD/07,  and  Alexander 
Koundakjian,  BA/92  are 

excited  to  announce  the 
birth  of  their  first  child, 
Victoria  Vartanoush,  on 
February  20,  2008.  The 
family  lives  in  Ottawa 
where  she  has  a  year  off 
from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  he  continues  to 
work  at  his  family  owned  business,  Aleks  Auto 
Body  Works. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

G.  Andrew  Hearnden,  BEng/51,  on  March  3,  2007. 

Darryl  MacDermaid,  BCom/66, 

on  September  7,  2007. 

Larry  Andrew  Alan  Leeson,  BA/65, 

on  January  14,  2008. 

A.  Tanner,  BCom/67,  on  May  1,  2008. 
Martha  Coughlin,  BA/54,  on  May  2,  2008. 
James  Reid,  BSc/63,  on  May  6,  2008. 

Sharda  Vaidyanath,  BJ/84,  BAHons/86,  MA/90, 

on  May  17,  2008. 

Beveriey  Gooch,  BA/69,  MA/82,  on  May  22, 2008. 

Richard  Williams,  BScHons/78,  MSc/80, 
PhD/86,  on  May  22,  2008. 

Phyllis  Urquhart,  BA/49,  on  June  4,  2008. 

Robert  Lowe,  BA/75,  on  June  10,  2008. 

Nancy  Carswell,  BA/92,  on  June  22,  2008. 

William  Murray,  BSc/47,  on  July  4,  2008. 

Margaret  MacEachern,  BA/84,  on  July  7,  2008. 

Mariene  Martynook,  BAHons/72,  on  July  13, 2008. 

Jacques  Leroux,  BA/76,  on  July  13,  2008. 

William  Niven,  BA/70,  on  July  14,  2008. 


Marianne  Kirwan,  BSc/64,  on  July  22,  2008. 

Christopher  Baird,  BScHons/74,  BAS/75, 

on  July  26,  2008. 

Vic  Hryhorchuk,  BA/53,  on  July  31,  2008. 
Gordon  Lennox,  BArch/90,  on  August  2,  2008. 
Patricia  van  Blokland,  BSc/59,  on  August  17,  2008. 
John  Kettles,  BCom,  on  August  27,  2008. 
Nana  Osei  Frimpong,  BAHons/06,  2008. 


Post  your  submission  online  today 

at  magazine. carleton. ca 
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EVENTS 


2008  alumni  calendar 


OCTOBER 

English  Grads  Chapter 

Monthly  Book  Club  Meeting 

October  14 

English  Lounge,  Dunton  Tower, 
Carleton  University 

Swimming  Chapter 
Swim  Relay  and  Reception 

October  17 

Carleton  University  Pool/Reception  venue 
Field  house  Bar  and  Grill,  RA  Centre 

Annual  House  Laughton  Hoops  Classic 

October  17-19 

Carleton  University  Ravens'  Nest 

Architecture  Chapter 

Great  Grads  Speakers  Series  with 

Greg  Henriquez,  BArch/87 

October  25 

Architecture  Building,  Carleton  University 

Calgary  Chapter 

FOCUS  Series-Rod  Phillips 

October  29 
Teatro  Restaurant 

Edmonton  Chapter 
FOCUS  Series-Rod  Phillips 

October  30 
The  Vine  Bistro 


NOVEMBER 

2008  A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of 

Distinction  presentation  to  Azizur  Rahman, 

PhD/68 

November  6 

Minto  Building,  Carleton  University 
CAPPA  Chapter 

Honouring  Bruce  Doern  Reception 

November  7 
National  Arts  Centre 

Fall  Convocation 

November  8 
Carleton  University 

CSAA  Chapter 

Men's  Soccer  Chapter  25th  Anniversary  of 
Men's  Soccer 

November  8 

Ravens'  Field,  Carleton  University 

English  Grads  Chapter 
Monthly  Book  Club  Meeting 

November  1 1 

English  Lounge,  Dunton  Tower, 
Carleton  University 

National  Capital  Chapter 

Leadership  Luncheon  with 
Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
November  13 
Rideau  Club,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Visit  carleton. ca/alumni  and  click  on  Events 
for  more  information  on  upcoming  events. 


Waterpolo  Chapter 

Annual  Alumni  Gathering  and  Pub  Night 

November  22  and  23 
Carleton  University  Pool 


DECEMBER 

English  Grads  Chapter 

Monthly  Book  Club  Meeting 

December  9 
Venue  TBD 

National  Capital  Chapter 
Nutcracker  Ballet 

December  6 

National  Arts  Centre,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


JANUARY 

Capital  Hoops  Classic 

Ravens  vs.  Gee  Gees  Basketball 

January  28 

Scotiabank  Place,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


MARCH 

CIS  Basketball  Championships 

March  13-15 

Scotiabank  Place,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


JUNE 

Alumni  Reunion  Weekend 

June  5-7 

Carleton  University 


ents  sum 


LEADERSHIP  LUNCHEON 

We  never  thought  the  world  would  run 
out  of  water,  yet  nearly  two  billion  people 
live  in  water-starved  areas  of  the  planet. 
Maude  Barlow,  BA/74,  national  chair- 
person of  the  Council  of  Canadians,  was 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Leadership 
Luncheon  on  June  4,  2008,  at  the  Ottawa 
Congress  Centre.  She  talked  about  the 
ecological  and  human  dimensions  to  this 
crisis  and  described  the  struggle  around 
the  world  for  the  right  to  water  for  life. 


REUNION  WEEKEND 

During  the  weekend  of  May  22-24, 
2008,  more  than  150  alumni  and  guests 
converged  on  Carleton's  campus  for  the 
second  annual  Alumni  Reunion  Weekend. 
Pictured  here  are  graduates  from  the 
class  of  1958,  who  were  presented  with 
their  anniversary  pin  during  the  50th 
anniversary  reunion  pinning  ceremony.  It 
was  a  fun-filled  weekend  with  old  friends 
and  former  classmates.  To  see  more 
reunion  photos  visit  alumni. carleton. 
ca/reunion. 


GREAT  GRADS  SPEAK 

The  Great  Grads  Speaker  Series  was 
launched  on  February  28,  2008,  at 
Library  and  Archives  Canada  in  Ottawa. 
Minnijean  Brown  Trickey,  MSW/94,  an 
internationally  recognized  social  activist 
and  educator,  delivered  an  inspiring 
and  profound  talk  on  her  thoughts  and 
experiences  pertaining  to  integration  and 
her  continued  crusade  for  civil  rights. 
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EX  LIBRIS 


Ex  libris 

We  are  pleased  to  present  a  listing  of  recent  books  by 
graduates  of  Carleton  University. 


Sniper:  The  True  Story  of  Anti-Abortion 
Killer  James  Kopp 

By  Jon  Wells,  MJ/92 

A  man  is  alone  in  the  dark  in  a  forest.  He  shoots  his  target  and 
flees.  Barnett  Sepia,  a  doctor  who  provides  abortions,  is  fatally 
wounded.  The  shooter  is  James  Kopp,  who  came  to  embrace 
the  pro-life  cause  and  the  notion  of  justifiable  homicide  against 
abortion  providers.  Kopp  fancies  himself  a  lone  wolf  in  the 
movement,  a  celibate  man  driven  to  "defend  the  unborn."  As  the 
story  unfolds,  he  becomes  the  central  figure  in  an  international 
manhunt  for  multiple  shootings  in  Canada.  On  the  FBI's  Top  Ten 
Most  Wanted  list,  Kopp  flees  to  Mexico,  Ireland  and  France. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons  (Mississauga)  2008;  $19.95 


A  Darkness 
Forged  in  Fire: 
Book  One  of 
the  Iron  Elves 

By  Chris  Evans, 
BAHons/93 

First  in  a 
stunning 
debut  series, 
A  Darkness 
Forged  in  Fire 
introduces  an 
unforgiving 
world  of 
musket  and 
cannon... 
bow  and 
arrow.. .magic, 
diplomacy,  and 
oaths — each  wielding  terrible  power  in  an 
empire  teetering  on  the  brink  of  war. 

Simon  &  Schuster  (New  York)  2008;  $29.99; 
simonsayscanada.com 

Tjideng 
Reunion:  A 
Memoir  of 
World  War  II 
on  Java 
by  Boudewijn 
van  Oort, 
BScHons/61 

Two  Dutch 
families  leave 
South  Africa 
for  Java, 
motivated  by 
patriotism. 
Caught  in 
the  events  of 
WWII,  they 
are  interned, 
emerging  four  years  later  as  refugees,  to 
make  a  new  life  in  a  changed  world. 

Trafford  Publishing  (Victoria)  2008;  $32.00; 
trafford.com/07-2256 


The  Prism  Blade 

By  Patricia  Bow,  BAHons/68 

The  second  book  in  the  Passage  to  Mythrin 
series  for  young  people,  it's  the  story  of 
three  ordinary  Ontario  small-town  kids  and 
their  dealings  with  a  race  of  winged  shape 
shifters  on  the  world  of  Mythrin. 

Dundurn  Group  (Toronto)  2008;  $12.99; 
mythrin. ca/books/the-prism-blade.shtml 

Rider  of  the  Clouds:  Faith,  Survival  and 
Just  Plain  Hanging  On 

By  Diane  Sims,  BJ/86,  MJ/90 

The  author  recounts  her  own  spiritual  and 
medical  experiences:  multiple  sclerosis  at; 
ovarian  cancer,  diagnosed  12  years  ago, 
just  months  after  her  sister  died  from  it;  and 
numerous  surgeries  and  complications. 

General  Store  Publishing  (Renfrew)  2008; 
$19.95;  gsph.com 

Mindfulness  and  the  Therapeutic 
Relationship 

Edited  by  Steven  F.  Hick,  MA/84,  and 
Thomas  Bien 

Focuses  on  how  mindfulness  can  deepen 
the  therapeutic  relationship. 

Guilford  Publications  (New  York)  2008; 
$35.00;  guilford.com 

The  Laboring  of  Communication:  Will 
Knowledge  Workers  of  the  World  Unite? 
By  Catherine  McKercher,  BA/74,  and  Vinny 
Mosco 

Examines  the  transformation  of  work  and  of 
worker  organizations  in  today's  information 
society. 

Lexington  Press  (Lanham)  2008;  $70.00; 
lexingtonbooks.com 

For  the  Love  of  Trees:  A  Guide  to  the  Trees 
of  Ottawa's  Central  Experimental  Farm 
Arboretum 


By  Richard  Hinchcliff  and  Roman 
Popadiouk;  Illustrations  by  Karen  Cameron, 
BCom/81 

A  tribute  to  a  unique  collection  of  trees 
and  a  beautiful  historic  site:  Ottawa's 
Arboretum. 

General  Store  Publishing  House  (Renfrew) 
2008;  $24.95;  gsph.com 

Russian  and  Soviet  History:  From  the  Time 
of  Troubles  to  the  Collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

Edited  by  Steven  Usitalo,  MA/91,  and 
William  Whisenhunt 

Uses  noteworthy  themes  and  important 
events  from  Russian  history  to  spark 
classroom  discussion. 

Rowman  &  Littlefield  (Lanham)  2008;  $29.71; 
rowmanlittlefield.com 

Canadas  of  the  Mind:  The  Making  and 
Unmaking  of  Canadian  Nationalisms  in  the 
Twentieth  Century 

Edited  by  Adam  Chapnick,  MA/00,  and 
Norman  Hillmer 

An  interdisciplinary  exploration  of  the 
meanings,  uses,  and  contradictions  of 
nationalism,  critical  to  contemporary 
understandings  of  Canada  and  Canadians. 

McGill-Queen's  University  Press  (Montreal 
and  Kingston)  2007;  $85.00;  mqup.mcgill.ca 

Valuing  the  Closely  Held  Firm 

By  Michael  Long  and  Thomas  Bryant, 

BA/73,  BAHons/74 

Combines  the  realistic  stories  of  two  mid- 
career  entrepreneurs  with  deep  analyses 
of  the  issues  they  face  in  creating  value  in 
their  firms. 

Oxford  University  Press  (New  York)  2007; 
$65.00;  oup.com 
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CLASS  ACTS 


Executive  Certificate  in 

Leadership 


n 

Carleton    S  P  R  O  T  T 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


Effective  leadership  lies  at  the  core  of  many  workplace  challenges.  It  enables  senior  managers  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  culture  to  retain  top  talent  and  also  create  a  source  of  competitive  advantage 
through  leadership  development  programs.  The  outstanding  faculty  of  this  program  will  challenge  you 
to  think  about  leadership  issues  in  new  ways. 

Program  Learning  Objectives: 

•  Gain  an  in-depth  understanding  of  leadership  challenges  and  real-world  solutions 

•  Learn  how  to  lead  in  times  of  organizational  change 

•  Learn  how  to  translate  strategic  decision  making  into  actionable  plans 

•  Realize  the  full  potential  of  ethical  leadership  and  build  your  reasoning  skills 

•  Create  an  integrative  project  that  helps  both  your  career  and  your  organization's  needs 

Winter  Session:  February  24-28,  2009  (residential  program) 

Fairmont  Chateau  Laurier  in  downtown  Ottawa 
Register  today!  sprott. carleton. ca/ppd/leadership 


4h^HNt'  


Discover  the 
co-op  advantage 


Hire  a  Carleton  University  co-op  student 


Carleton  has  hundreds  of  co-op  students  who 

can  help  you  develop  cutting-edge  resources  and 
make  a  difference  in  your  company's  productivity. 


H  Carleton 

^P"  UNIVERSITY 

Career  Development  & 
Co-operative  Education 


With  more  than  80  co-op  options  available,  we're 
bound  to  have  the  talented  students  you  need. 

To  participate  in  co-op,  contact: 

Co-operative  Education  Office 

Tel:  613-520-4331 

Email:  co-opprogram@carleton.ca 

carleton.ca/cdce 
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Sprott 
MBA 


Get  the 

knowledge  to  compete 

The  Sprott  MBA  will  equip  you  with  the  latest 
management  tools  and  best  practices,  combined 
with  real-world  solutions. 


n 

SPROTT 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


Delivered  by  our  award-winning  faculty,  the  Sprott  MBA  gives 
you  the  choice  of  four  concentrations  to  customize  your 
Carleton    program  to  your  needs  and  career  goals. 


UNIVERSITY 


Financial  Management 

This  concentration  is  led  by  Vijay  Jog, 
Chancellor's  Professor  and  leading 
authority  in  corporate  finance  and 
performance.  The  National  Post  has 
recognized  him  as  a  "leader  in 
management  education". 


International  Business 

Jose  I.  Rojas-Mendez  leads  this  concentration. 
Recognized  for  his  work  on  international 
marketing  and  cross-cultural  issues  in  business, 
he  has  lectured  and  taught  throughout  Europe  and 
Latin  America. 


Management  and  Change 

This  concentration  is  led  by  Linda 
Duxbury,  noted  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
organizational  health.  Her  work  on  issues 
in  managing  a  changing  workforce  has 
been  recognized  around  the  globe. 


Technology  Management 

Gerald  Grant  leads  this  concentration,  bringing 
global  expertise  in  information  technology  strategy. 
He  has  consulted  for  such  clients  as  the  Commonwealth 
Secretariat  in  London,  U.K.,  and  is  an  IT  advisor  to  the 
Government  of  Jamaica. 


sprott. carleton. ca/mba 


CAMPUS  LIFE 


Nearly  25,000  students.  More  than  800  faculty  members.  Almost  1,000  management  personnel  and  staff.  Six  academic 
faculties,  studying  more  than  50  disciplines.  Forty  buildings.  All  on  64  hectares  of  land,  bordered  by  a  river  and  a  canal. 
That's  Carleton  University — and  it's  a  lot  to  manage. 

Yet  Carleton  runs  very  smoothly — so  much  so  that  most  people  don't  give  that  a  lot  of  thought.  And  that's 
why  many  people  don't  know  much  about  the  individuals  and  governing  bodies  keeping  Carleton  working  as 
it  should:  the  board  of  governors,  the  senate,  the  administration,  the  distinguished  community  leaders  and  the 
proud  Carleton  alumni,  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

Those  tasked  with  governing  the  university  deal  with  all  things  Carleton — both  academic  and  business — as  de- 
scribed in  the  statute  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  called  the  Carleton  University  Act.  The  board  of  governors  is  the 
senior  governing  body  and  the  senate  operates  under  bylaws  passed  by  the  board.  The  administrative  branch  is 
a  third  branch  at  the  university  and  functions  on  authority  delegated  to  it  by  the  board  of  governors. 

Here's  how  these  work. 


Board  of  governors 

The  Carleton  University  Act  sets  out 
the  purpose  of  our  university,  which 
includes  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  the  intellectual,  social, 
moral  and  physical  development  of 
our  members,  and  the  betterment  of 
our  community.  As  the  se- 
nior governing  body,  the 
board  works  to  ensure 
that  Carleton's  operations 
are  consistent  with  these 
objectives.  The  board  of 
governors  has  primary 
responsibility  for  run- 
ning the  university,  but 
delegates  the  day-to-day 
management.  The  del- 
egation of  administrative 
responsibilities  is  abso- 
lute, but  board  approval 


Logan  Atkinson,  MA/97, 
university  secretary 


is  needed  for  major  decisions  and  the 
board  is  responsible  for  overseeing 
management  decisions. 

"The  board  appoints  the  president, 
the  vice-presidents,  the  university  sec- 
retary, the  secretary  to  the  board  and 
the  internal  auditor,"  explains  Logan 
Atkinson,  MA/97,  university  secretary, 
responsible  for  the  offices 
of  the  university  secre- 
tariat, the  board  of  gover- 
nors, archives  and  equity 
services. 

And  what  about  the 
others  who  comprise 
Carleton's  vital  academic, 
management  and  support 
staff?  "That's  up  to  deans, 
associate  deans,  librar- 
ians, assistant  vice-pres- 
idents, associate  vice- 
presidents,  all  the  senior 


people,"  adds 
Atkinson,  who 
serves  as  a  li- 
aison between 
the  board  and 
senior  admin- 
istration, pro- 
viding advice 
and  guidance 
on  issues  of  ju- 
risdiction,poli- 
cy, process  and 
precedents. 

There  are  32 
members  on  the  board — 14  from  all 
ends  of  the  university  and  18  commu- 
nity representatives.  The  university 
representatives  include  members  from 
the  alumni  association,  students,  staff 
and  faculty. 

The  18  community  representatives 
from  outside  the  university  are  identi- 


Jacques  Shore,  chair  of  the 
board  of  governors 
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CAMPUS  LIFE 


fied  by  a  board  committee.  Candidates 
are  selected  because  they  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  Carleton  and  possess 
the  skills  to  do  the  job  right.  Jacques 
Shore,  chair  of  the  board  of  governors, 
believes  it's  important  to  choose  com- 
munity representatives  who  can  pro- 
vide the  expertise  Carleton  is  looking 
for.  "You'll  want  to  have  people  with 
backgrounds  in  areas  such  as  finance, 
accounting,  investments,  human  re- 
sources, property  issues  and  so  on. 
If  you  look  at  the  chairs  of  the  vari- 
ous board  committees,  you'll  see  that 
these  individuals  have  exceptional 
expertise  in  particular  fields  and  we 
benefit  from  that  background,  specifi- 
cation and  experience." 

Take  Shore,  for  example.  He  joined 
the  board  of  governors  in  1999  and  was 
appointed  chair  of  the  board  this  past 
summer.  Shore  is  also  a  partner  in  the 
advocacy  department  and  government 
relations  practice  group  of  the  national 
law  firm  Gowling  Lafleur  Henderson, 
LLP,  and  is  certainly  an  example  of  ex- 
pertise and  background  that  help  Car- 
leton operate  as  it  should. 

Senate 

The  senate  is  responsible  for  Carleton's 
academic  functions.  Things  such  as 
day-to-day  regulatory  change,  curricu- 
lar  change  and  student  academic  con- 
duct are  managed  autonomously  by  the 
senate,  which  reports  to  the  board  on  a 
monthly  basis  from  September  to  June. 
There  are  more  than  70  members  of  the 
senate:  38  members  of  faculty,  12  stu- 
dents, 19  ex-officio  members,  4  represen- 
tatives of  the  board  of  governors  and  as 
many  as  4  special  board  appointments, 
including  an  alumni  representative.  The 


ex-officio  members  include  the  chancel- 
lor, president,  all  of  the  vice-presidents, 
the  university  librarian,  all  of  the  deans, 
many  of  the  directors  of  schools  and  the 
associate  vice-president  (student  sup- 
port services). 

Administration 

The  functions  of  the  president,  the  vice- 
presidents  and  all  the  senior  managers 
are  defined  through  power  delegated 
from  the  board  of  governors. 

President  and  vice-chancellor: 
Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
The  president  has  full  managerial  re- 
sponsibility, overseeing  the  academic 
and  general  administration  and  staff- 
ing of  the  university  so  that  it  can 
carry  out  its  mandate.  The  president 
also  sits  as  the  chair  of  senate. 

Vice-president  (finance  and 
administration):  Duncan  Watt 
For  2007-08,  Carleton's  operating  budget 
is  $278  million.  With  a  budget  like  that, 
this  office  isn't  counting  beans — it's  look- 
ing out  for  Carleton's  financial  future. 

Vice-president  (academic): 
Feridun  Hamdullahpur 
The  vice-president  (academic)  has  a 
broad  mandate  to  oversee  academic 
matters  at  the  university,  including 
student  support  and  success,  cur- 
riculum design  and  development,  and 
teaching  innovation  and  technologies. 

Vice-president  (research  and 
international):  Kim  Matheson 
The  vice-president  (research  and  inter- 
national) is  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment and  supervision  of  the  research 


enterprise  at  the  university  and  for  the 
participation  of  the  university  in  the 
international  exchange  community. 

Chancellor 

The  chancellor  is  the  titular  head  of  the 
university,  whose  principal  responsibil- 
ity is  to  confer  all  degrees  to  graduat- 
ing students  on  behalf  of  the  university. 
The  chancellor  is  an  ex-officio  member 
of  senate  and  the  board  of  governors,  as 
well  as  all  board  committees. 

Students 

Student  involvement  in  university  gov- 
ernment at  Carleton  began  in  earnest 
in  1968  with  a  document  called  the 
New  University  Government  (NUG). 
"That  was  a  product  of  1960s  student 
activism  and  students'  desire  to  be 
more  engaged  with  the  way  in  which 
the  university  is  governed,"  says  Atkin- 
son. As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
NUG  document  a  process  was  devised 
to  let  students  take  a  greater  role  in 
the  government  of  the  university,  es- 
pecially on  the  academic  governing 
side.  Students  now  sit  on  departmen- 
tal boards,  faculty  boards,  senate  and 
the  board  of  governors,  with  their  par- 
ticipation on  the  board  governed  by 
the  university  bylaws. 

You  can  learn  more  about  gover- 
nance at  Carleton  by  going  to  the  uni- 
versity website  at  carleton.ca.  Click  on 
"About  Carleton"  and  choose  "Adminis- 
trative and  Governing  Bodies."  ■ 


Dennis  York,  BAHons/73,  is  a  writer 
and  editor  with  SimplyWrite  Com- 
munications and  teaches  part  time  at 
Algonquin  College. 
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WORLDWIDE 


A  tribute  to 
teachers,  leaders 
of  learning 


BY  ESTHER  MBITHI 


This  article  is  a  tribute  to  all  the  men 

and  women  who,  having  scaled  the 
heights  in  their  chosen  careers,  hav- 
ing excelled  at  what  they  do,  have  the 
bigness  of  heart  to  get  back  into  the 
classroom  and  share  what  they  know 
with  the  younger  generation:  teachers 
at  all  levels,  elementary,  high  school 
and  university. 

In  the  Swahili- speaking  world  the 
word  mwalimu  carries  two  meanings. 


Teachers  give  Kenyan  children  the  opportunity  to 
grow  up  and  become  teachers,  doctors  and  lawyers 

Some  people  are  teachers  by  occupa- 
tion while  others,  having  been  teach- 
ers at  some  point  in  their  lives,  so 
inspire  their  charges  that  mwalimu 
becomes  an  honorary  title  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  This  title  carries  un- 
matched prestige  and  reverence,  and 
it  is  reserved  for  exceptional  people 
whose  charges  go  on  to  become  lead- 


ers in  their  own  right.  Such  a  man  was 
Mwalimu  Julius  Nyerere,  the  founding 
president  of  the  independent  republic 
of  Tanzania. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  my  uncle 
Mwalimu  Kiamba  was  born,  lived  and 
died  a  mwalimu.  The  eldest  of  four 
children,  he  raised  and  educated  his 
siblings  from  a  very  early  age.  For  him, 
the  role  of  teacher  was  inseparable 
from  that  of  parent.  He  started  school 
at  the  age  of  15  and  became  a  teacher 
the  following  year,  assisting  new  stu- 
dents to  understand  what  he  learned 
the  previous  year.  Born  in  1928,  Ki- 
amba travelled  pre-independence  Ke- 
nya in  search  of  an  education — moving 
from  one  school  to  the  next  as  soon  as 
he  qualified  to  move  to  a  higher  level. 
Eventually  he  sat  for  his  A-levels  at 
the  age  of  47  and  went  on  to  become 
the  founding  principal  of  many  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools — many 
of  which  have  since  become  centres  of 
academic  excellence  in  the  Machakos 
district  of  Kenya. 

Throughout  his  learning  stages,  all 
the  while  he  was  being  taught,  Kiamba 
was  teaching  others.  He  adopted  many 
nieces  and  nephews  with  selfless  zeal: 
feeding,  clothing  and  educating  them 
along  with  his  own  eight  children.  And 
as  his  students  graduated  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  civil  service  as  teach- 
ers, doctors,  lawyers  and  accountants, 
his  generosity  was  extended  further:  to 
the  village,  the  province,  and  eventual- 


ly the  whole  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  had  Kiamba  been  born 
in  post-independence  Kenya,  he  would 
have  become  a  full  professor.  In  a  life- 
time of  teaching,  pastoring,  counsel- 
ling and  mentoring,  he  touched  the 
lives  of  countless  Kenyans. 

The  lives  touched  by  Kiamba — unbid- 
den and  undeterred  by  the  post-election 
violence  and  security  situation  that  re- 
sulted— showed  up  in  the  thousands  to 
bid  him  farewell  in  April  2008.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  country  was  mourning 
with  us.  And  mixed  in  with  the  grief 
was  a  universal  regret  that  future  gen- 
erations of  Kenyans  would  not  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  such  a  great  leader. 
Over  and  above  the  loss  and  grief,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  outpouring  of  love  so 
phenomenal  that  I  can  only  describe  it 
as  a  spiritual  experience. 

And  so  it  is  that  Kiamba  remains  for 
me,  in  death  as  he  was  in  life,  the  em- 
bodiment of  what  a  leader  should  be. 
In  his  memory  I  salute  all  the  teach- 
ers out  there.  To  those  men  and  women 
whose  selflessness  inspires  people  in 
their  formative  years  and  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  them  to  become  leaders  later 
in  life:  Bravo!  Well  done,  and  keep  it  up. 
Or  as  we  say  in  Kenya:  Hongera!  ■ 

Esther  Mbithi,  MA/93,  is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  advisory  committee  of 
Carleton  University  Magazine.  Residing 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Mbithi  is  our  com- 
mittee's first  international  member. 
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